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~~ 6SsiVLC. Regards ‘Used Trucks’ 


Selling New GMC Equipment 
and “Buying’’ Old Trucks 
are Considered Separately. 
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Two distinct transactions are under- 

taken in the sale of a GMC truck to a 

@ customer who is replacing other truck 
4 equipment with a new GMC. 


& eis die The customer buys, for a remarkably 

low list price, a motor truck of the finest 
quality and refinement—one capable of 
doing a greater amount of work fora 
long and uninterrupted period because 
of its particular and exclusive features 
of design. ° 


SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 





The representative of the General 
Motors Truck Company, in turn, takes I! 
in from the customer a used motor 

- truck—paying for it the fair value that 
it actually represents as a medium of 
transportation. 


There is no chicanery in such a trans- 
action. There is no possibility of 
surplus price being camouflaged as 
“trade-in-value”. 


‘Nor should there be. For, just as the 
GMC price represents the actual 
physical cost of the motor truck—plus 
a fair profit, so the GMC evaluation of 
a “used truck” must be limited by the 
actual value of the truck in terms of 
the work yet left in it. 





Only on such a basis can enduring and 
permanent business be established and 
maintained — business such as the 
nation associates always with GMC. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO, —Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 
1-Ton, $1295; 2-Ton, $2375; 314%-Ton, $3600; 
5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added., 


otors Trucks | 
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Neg, LLYS-KNIGH >" 


The new Willys-Knight Country Club expresses $16 5 
the sport motive with a degree of taste and judg- nan, 
ment seldom seen on American roads. It 1s 














- superbly done in Cavalier Maroon, with khaki preety Scrat pay 
- top, red welted and bound, red Spanish leather Touring $1435; Spas, Road 
: t 235; 5-pass. C . 

_upholstery and Brussels floor carpets.; ~ Setanta: anid dee 
. . . * $7795; 7 . Sed. $1995; 
a are complete, including five disc husk tei de mace de 
wheels, fve first quality Fisk cord tires, bumper, right to change prices and 


specifications without notice. 


windshield wings, automatic windshield wiper, | 
eight-day clock and electric gasoline gauge on. 
dash, and commodious trunk at rear... - 


The Willys-Knight Country Club is powered with - 
the famous Willys: Gndabe sleeve-valve engine, 

' which actually grows smoother and more power- 
ful with use. By all means, see and drive this 
extraordinary car. a 


Wit ys-OverLanD, Inc., ToLeDo, OHIO | 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES 
WI IRI IORI II IIT TI TRI TT, 
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NEW YORK 
Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at TheWal- 

dorf Astoria than at any other New 

York hotel. It is the one hotel that everyone 
knows and hopes some day to visit. 


TheWaldort has earned this famethrough 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is 
beauty and spaciousness within its walls, 
generosity in its service, and distinction in 
its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth 
Avenue. Stopping at The Waldorf makesa 
New York visit a memorable occasion. 
















Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 
L.M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 








The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 
and The New Willard in Washington, D.C. 


are under same management. 
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File Your Copies of FORBES 


They Add to the Value of Your Business 
Reference Library 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.50, postage prepaid. You 
have the privilege of returning the binder, 
within seven days after you receive it, and 
have your money refunded in full. 


——a——— ——MAIL COUPON BELOW —— — — 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
{20 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 


Gnclosed find $3.50. Send me one of your new binders for Forbes Magazine. 
{t is understood that I may return this binder to you within seven days after 
I receive it and I will then have my remittance returned in full. 
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Now That Production Has 
Caught Up, What? 


HE big question in the 
:% minds of industrial leaders, 

bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants and others is: 

Production, after the period of 
sharp curtailment, having caught up 
with requirements, with current de- 
mand, what course is business likely 
to take in coming months? 

There is great diversity oi 
opinion. And, frankly, there is 
room for differing views. 

Those who are nervous over the 
outlook dwell upon such consider- 
ations as these: 

The purchasing power of our 
agricultural population, who con- 
stitute fully one-third of the na- 
tion, is not sufficient to enable 
them to buy a full, normal volume 
of goods, nor is there within sight, 
it is argued, any definite promise 
that this condition will be rem- 
edied by the 1923 crop prices. 

The retail prices of various 
goods have not yet been marked 
up commensurate with the rise in 
raw materials and the rise in 
wages, so that consumers have not 
yet been put to the full price-test. 
The inordinate demands which 
brought about so notable a recov- 
ery in industrial activity in the 
second half of last year and the 
first three months of this year 
were due, it is emphasized, to the 
extreme scarcity of goods caused 
by the financial and other diffi- 
culties which followed the sensa- 
tional collapse of the post-war 
boom. When long-deferred wants 
began to be filled, manufacturers 
and other producers jumped to the 
conclusion that a broad, solid, per- 
manent transformation was as- 
sured, and they were encouraged 
in this belief by hasty and even 
excited buying and ordering by 
wholesalers and retailers. The 
Slack having been taken up, de- 
mand, it is claimed, flattened out. 

Meanwhile, several unsettling 


By B. C. Forbes 


things were occurring. Building 
tradesmen were forcing their 
wages up and up until their de- 
mands exceeded all reason, with 
the consequence that the whole 
building industry is in a parlous 
state, project after project being 
either abandoned or delayed and 
builders in certain centers prefer- 
ring strikes to paying the fan- 
tastic wages 
shortsighted workers. These con- 
ditions, it is pointed out, are caus- 
ing banks to shut down rigidly on 
further loans for any building 
purpose whatsoever. 

Also, the widespread public 
hostility to rising prices for sugar 
is interpreted as containing ele- 
ments of danger, the possibility of 
so relatively unimportant a matter 
inciting a “buyers’ strike” being 
frequently mentioned. 

The extraordinary excess of 
American imports over exports is 
construed by alarmists as reflect- 
ing the diminishing ability of for- 


1922 


insisted’ upon by. 


eign countries to pay for a normal 
amount of American merchandise 
and commodities. 

Ordering of steel has petered 
out just as did ordering of coppe1 
some time ago and this, it is con- 
tended, is of more significance 
than the fact that steel mills stiil 
have on their books a large 
volume of orders placed during the 
brief period of feverish buying. 

The announcement by General 
Motors that it is slackening its 
record-breaking pace has afforded 
an excuse for considerable shaking 
of heads notwithstanding that 
such a development is promptly to 
be regarded as seasonable. 

Much has been made by pessi- 
mists of news that various cotton 
mills have ceased to rush out 
goods at capacity rate and of later 
intimations that neither woolen 
nor silk mills are as swamped with 
orders as they were earlier in the 
year. 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Has the Building Boom Collapsed? 


Actual building expenditures in New York City, by months since January, 1922, as 
compiled by Bradstreet’s, are pictured in the above chart, prepared especially for 


“Forbes.” 


While building operations throughout the United States have been 
sharply curtailed in recent weeks because of prohibitive labor costs, the contraction 


has been more severe in the metropolitan district than anywhere else. 








‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 
By the Editor 


The running of the affairs of a nation has become akin 
to running a large business. Enlightened citizens in the 
United States and elsewhere are placing in power, not 
politicians, but practical business leaders accustomed to 

wrestling with large economic, finan- 


CALLING cial, industrial or commercial mat- 
BUSINESS ~ 

MEN TO ters. The members of our own 
THE HELM Cabinet who have made the greatest 


mark in the present Administration 
are those who had attained distinction in business or 
finance, while the member whose activities have incited the 
most criticism had no business experience. Germany, in 
her extremities, called a business man to the helm. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, has been subjected to unparalleled 
misery largely because non-business men were permitted 
to seize the reins and follow a shockingly unbusinesslike 
course. 

By general consent, the best-governed nation is Great 
Britain. Why? Because most of her statesmen and law- 
makers have been men thoroughly imbued with a sense of 
the vital importance of adopting and adhering to principles 
and policies calculated to aid industry, finance and com- 
merce. True, Lloyd George was a lawyer, not a business 
man. But he was succeeded by a business man of recog- 
- nized talents, Bonar Law. And now that his health has 
broken down, another man of business training has been 
summoned also, like Bonar Law, from the iron industry to 
head the government, Stanley Baldwin. Indeed, it is 
Baldwin’s skill in handling difficult economic and financial 
problems that has won him the Premiership, as the British 
people recognize that the problems of state to-day are 
largely problems of business and economics. 

I attended a luncheon of American shipping men the 
other day, when Robert Dollar mentioned that there were 
several score shipping men sitting in the British Parlia- 
ment but not one shipping man in Congress. 

Has the time not come for America to send to Washing- 
ton more men capable of understanding business, and 
capable, therefore, of giving us laws designed to foster 
prosperity, since prosperity for business means, of course, 
prosperity for workers? 

Let us do some serious thinking on this subject. 

x * x 
The world rarely takes its hat off to any man who 


didn’t early take his coat off. 
> es 


Floaters are lightweights. 
> 
You haven't found the true joy of living if you haven’t 
found true joy in giving. 
* * * 
The fountain-head of success for each one of us: I. 
i ee. 
To escape discipline, apply self-discipline. 


No matter what we may think of the advisability or 
inadvisability of our joining the League of Nations, at 
least we must credit the League with having rescued dis- 
membered Austria and having put it on its feet. The 

leading members of the League got 


THE LEAGUE together, took a hand in setting Aus- 
OF NATIONS tria’s h : d 1 

PUTS AUSTRIA s house in order, evolved a 
ON ITS FEET workable currency plan, and then 


undertook to guarantee and float a 
$130,000,000 loan. Of this amount $25,000,000 has been 
set aside for flotation in America. The security back of 
the bonds is unique and ought to inspire confidence among 
both foreign and American investors. The prospect is that 
the offering will all be readily absorbed. 

From one of Austria’s business leaders, a personal 
friend, I have just received a convincing picture of the 
progress made in laying solid foundations for the r>- 
habilitation of this nation of frugal, industrious, intelligent 
people. Austria is not asking America for charity, but is 
offering investors a better-guaranteed security than most 
of the American securities offered European investors in 
the days when America had to rely upon Europe for the 
capital necessary for her development. 


ce : 
To see things through you must first learn to see through 


things. 
* * x 


Shun being a mediocrity. How? Study; sweat. 
* * x 


Here is an attempt to read the political horoscope: If 
America enjoys prosperity between now and the holding 
of the presidential conventions, President Harding will 
have a walk-over. But should industry collapse, causing 


widespread unemployment, and 
par Rip should our vast agricultural popu- 
FORD TO . lation suffer hardship, the indica- 
THE FRONT tions are that there will be a nation- 


wide clamor for Henry Ford. If 
the Democrats were to reject Ford and he were to head 
a third party, the Republicans would feel perfectly safe. 
But should Ford be accepted by the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans and the majority of business men throughout 
the country would become gravely alarmed. Although 
he will have nothing to do with the labor unions, Ford is 
widely regarded by workers as the hero of the employing 
class. Of even more importance is the appeal Ford’s 
fine-sounding ideas for giving the country lots of “easy 
money” makes to our farmers. 

Should the line-up simply- be Ford versus Harding (or 
any other Republican) the country promises to undergo 
another spasm such as was experienced when Bryan 
championed Free Silver. Business men would awaken 
to the hold that Ford’s alluring currency nostrums would 
take upon the farmers and others blind to the vital 
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dangers lurking in the nostrums, and campaign activities 
not equalled since the days of sixteen-to-one would be in 
order. , 

Is it not significant that Ford easily heads the poll now 
being taken of its readers by Collier’s men on the road? 
The thirteen names leading the first installment of this 


poll are: 

Name Votes Name Votes 
Nard. <..i086sahoaibe aed SS RR EO Se 778 
ME os cctaessans _ epee 754 
OR EED  icconyndeniee RSA MAMI re aia s Kis-0:6,0jace cess 370 
Johnson ....sseeseeee ge > Sa 287 
OE aS an ame SE. WIEN i wits brhiceace: bint 245 
HAGE oc cccekssadens 1,147 Underwood ............ 199 
Get * <iccisaitud a uinaies 996 


Briefly, bad times would inevitably inflict upon the 
United States a bad presidential campaign. Smooth 
times would mean a smooth campaign. 

ae 


Push. But never shove. 


je 2: 2 


The fellow who works by fits and starts usually is a 

misfit. 
¢¢ © 

Why would it not be a good plan for companies to 

make available for publication full lists of their stock- 

holders? A revolutionary idea? No; we are probably 

coming to it. Many years ago, when financial editor of 

the New York “Journal of Com- 


WHY NOT merce,” I compiled every year a 
ae ie comprehensive table showing the 
STOCKHOLDERS? total number of stockholders in our 


principal railroad, industrial, min- 
ing and other companies. At first many corporations re- 
fused to give even this information, and I was compelled 
to spend a great deal of time in convincing the responsible 
executives why it was helpful and wholesome to bring 
home to the public how widespread had become the owner- 
ship of stocks and bonds in this country. Few companies 
to-day object to telling how many stockholders they have. 
But not many of them care to reveal the names of their 
stockholders. 

The list of stockholders of an important Boston bank 
has recently been published, and it constitutes the very best 
advertisement the institution ever enjoyed. No man or 
woman reading the list could fail to be impressed by the 
solid character of the owners of this bank or could hesitate 
for one moment to open an account with it. I believe that 
the prestige of many corporations would be greatly en- 
hanced, and confidence in them strengthened, by the publi- 
cation of the names of those owning the shares. 

We humans act very much like a flock of sheep; we are 
fond of following leaders in whom we have faith. There 
are companies whose stocks I would not dream of buying, 
because I have the feeling that their stocks are largely the 
playthings of rank $peculators, usually speculators identi- 
fied with the insiders in control. On the other hand, if I 
know that a certain company’s stocks are heavily held by 
men whose judgment I respect, I feel disposed to follow 
the example of such men. 

The biggest and best results in future are likely to be 
achieved by those executives who are quick to accept the 
prophecy, the warning, of the late J. P. Morgan: “Busi- 
ness by and by will have glass pockets.” 








GEORGE H. JAMES 


Of Memphis, Tenn., who was appointed a member of 

the Federal Reserve Board by President Harding. 

Before coming to Washington, Mr. James was presi- 

dent of a large dry goods company in Memphis. 

Suppose you were asked to advise the best course to 
take under circumstances about to be described, what 
would you suggest? A man of thorough education, al- 
most thirty-five, with a wife and child, gets a salary of 
$5,000 a year, but in order to earn 


WHAT it he has to move every few months 
— from one place to another, so that 
ADVISE? he is never able to’ acquire a home 


of his own or to have opportunity 
to become a recognized member of any community. He 
wants to settle down in one place and enjoy rational 
domestic life, with a modest home of his own, his wife 
free from the harassment of flitting from one house to 
another and his child in a position to attend one school 
regularly. If he continues his present activities, his 
chances of advancement are distinctly better than if he 
refuses to continue to travel. 

Now, what would be your advice? 

What I told him was, briefly, this: Most of us have 
to undergo self sacrifice at one end of our life, or at the 
other. He should be willing, for the sake of the future 
of his family, to suffer the-discomforts of moving about 
for at least several years more. A $5,000 salary is hardly 
sufficient in these times to bring up a family on a scale 
agreeable to a couple of their breeding and social status. 
If a man of education, refinement, and ambition can at- 
tain a comfortable scale of living by the time he reaches 
forty or even his early forties, he has little reason for dis- 
satisfaction. 

So, I advised him to keep right on out on the firing 
line, redouble his efforts to enhance his record and rep- 
utation, and not worry over the prospect of not being 
able to settle down in peaceful comfort for two or three 
years. He accepted this suggestion and has gone forth 
determined to make good. 

Sot @ 


Success is attained more often by uncommon effort 
than by uncommon brains. 





254 


Sometimes ‘the fear is expressed that “businéss is in 
danger of being pounded and hounded and harassed_ to 
death ‘by politicians, by’ regulators, by courts, by dema- 
gogues, by municipalities, and-by others anxious to curry 

popular*favor. One reassuring de- 


SUPREME cision has been handed “down .by 
COURT : 

PROTECTS the United States Supreme Court, 
UTILITIES that rates fixed for public service 


corporations which did not take 
into consideration the cost of reproduction at prevailing 
prices would not be upheld by the courts. Rate regu- 
lators have been given to under-valuing properties and 
ignoring entirely what it would cost to create similar 
properties under. present-day high costs. Most of the 
values set upon railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuers have beef based on conditions and 
considerations which do not exist to-day, and are, there- 
fore, of little or no practical worth—certainly not worth 
the cost of compiling them. © 
As a better understanding of business and: of the im- 
portance of giving business a fair chance to prosper pene- 
trates gradually into the minds of the great body of the 
people, our laws and regulations promise to become more 
equitable and our regulatory bodies more disposed to co- 
operate in bringing about conditions calculated to insure 
reasonable profits for business and reasonable wages for 
workers. It is coming to be realized that anything which 
hurts business also hurts employees and every last one of 
us. ; 
: 6 + 
The most sensitive spot in America is Wall Street, the 
country’s money mart, its financial heart. Constant read- 
ing of the stock market “ticker”—the little ribbon that 
spins off security fluctuations every moment the Stock Ex- 


change is open—tends to cause 
SMALLER jumpiness, nervous strain, extremes. 
CITIES DO oe ° 
NOT FLY Our largest cities usually are either 


TO EXTREMES very optimistic or very pessimistic. 
When you visit other places, in- 
cluding cities of moderate size, the atmosphere seems 
less charged with electricity, the people are less jumpy, 
sentiment is less mercurial. Business men there tell you 
that things move along on a fairly even keel, that the 
citizens are not given to becoming ultra-exuberant or 
ultra-pessimistic. 

Almost every time I leave New York and visit one of 
our smaller cities, one of my strongest impressions is that 
those who live in such communities enjoy a more tranquil 
life and form closer and deeper friendships than those of 
us buried among the millions of strangers who crowd our 
metropolitan cities. Visits to such places nearly always 
have a reassuring, inspiring effect. They cause one to 
feel that this nation is solidly built, that friendliness and 
neighborliness still abound, that the hearthstone still means 
much, that the life lived by the great body of American 
people is sane, sensible, rational. 

These reflections are inspired by a visit to Reading, 
Pa., a typical American city of well-doing folks, pros- 
perous industries, enterprising business leaders and a 
population (of 110,000) nine-tenths native-born Amer- 
icans, of whom almost half live in homes they own. I 
had the privilege of addressing the leading business men 
at noon and a very large social gathering of home folks 
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in the evening. This extract from an interview with me 
printed in the “Reading Times” summarizes some of my 
experiences and impressions: 


You have a sound community here. You are solid and 
permanent, and have dynamic, foresighted men at the head 
of your industries. What with your ninety per cent. of native 
born labor, the compactness of your city, and the develop- 
ment which has been planned, and which will come, under the 
direction of your industrial captains, I cannot see any but a 
bright future for Reading. Your city is free from many 
problems which are besetting other cities where the foreign 
population is larger. 

I am particularly pleased to have visited plants such as 
those operated by William H. Luden, J. E. Barbey, Ferdinand 
Thun, and Lambert Rehr. In my. mind the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills and the Luden factory would be creditable to any city, 
er large, and Reading is fortunate that they are situated 
ere. 

Another particularly impressive feature of Reading is the 
number and strength of its banking institutions. The bankers 
here seem to have a thorough understanding with the business 
men. 

The community spirit in Reading is wonderful. The busi- 
ness men seem to be almost entirely on a first-name basis 
with one another. This is an enviable condition and makes 
for progress. 

* * * 


“He and I are on very good terms,” writes a father, 
president of an important business concern, in a note 
saying that he is sending “Men Who Are Making 
America” to his son at college. He encloses a copy 


of the letter to his son and 
ARE YOU as it forms a better and more 
phe convincing editorial than I could 
YOUR SONS? write, extracts are here repro- 
duced : 


I have been reading a book entitled “Men Who Are Making 
America.” It contains sketches of fifty prominent men in America 
—all living in 1917. Only four of the list are under fifty years of . 
age. The average age is sixty-one, and twelve are over seventy. 
This book is interesting to me, and I am passing it on to you. . 
Twenty-four of these men were born poor. Seventeen were born 
in eee circumstances. Only nine of fifty (18%) were born 
rich. 

The author says: “My study of the careers of these men has 
impressed me with this fact: Most of them had to pay the price 
of success. They worked harder and longer; they studied and 
planned more assiduously; they practiced more self-denial, and 
overcame more difficulties than those of us who have not risen 
so far.” 

Would that thirty years ago I might have had such examples 
to study and attempt to follow. Ever since I can remember it has 
been borne in on me that I was so constituted that it would be 
necessary for me to always be an employe of some one else. 

In 1909, when I was thirty-seven years old, I was offered a 
junior partnership in our concern. In view of my early impressions 
it was with great trepidation that I accepted that responsibility. 
But I accepted in spite of the fact that I had been repeatedly told 
that I was not suitably constituted to conduct a business. 

Between 1909 and 1912 a change took place, and in the latter 
year our new concern came into being. I was then forty years 
old. Possibly, if educational advantage had been greater, and 
early training had been less repressive, advancement might have 
been more rapid. 

To be sure, I was there with study both night and day, and 
never turned down an opportunity to take on more responsibility 
whether it meant increased salary or not. But while I did a day’s 
work every day, in looking back it would seem that my plan was 
not sufficiently definite. That is my own criticism of myself. 

It is important for every young man early in life to formulate 
a definite plan to attain an objective. Then try to plan out your 
life, to map out a course; consider and calculate the steps neces- 
sary to carry you toward your goal; go forward, step by step. 
Do one thing at a time, and do it just as wdll as you can. Don't 
try any short cuts. 

As Henry P. Davison says: “Boys and young men should not 
imagine that their work is so unimportant that nobody takes note 
of how they do it. It does not take long to find out whether a boy 
is on his toes watching how he can best be of help in a situation, 
or whether he merely sits down and waits to be told what to do.” 

I am sending you this collection of biographical sketches with 
the hope that it may be of help to you in the solution of the many 
problems which you will undoubtedly encounter as you go along. 


Are you on good terms with your son or sons? If 
not, you cannot regard yourself as well off. 
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The best kind of ownership of public utilities is public 
ownership, not political ownership; that is, ownership by 
the families the companies serve, ownership made possible 
through the saving of money and the investing of it in the 
securities of the local public utility 
company or companies. Happily, 
the trend, the very strong trend, in 
this country is towards this kind 
of ownership, not towards political 
ownership and domination. Along with the growth of 
customer ownership has come a notable growth in em- 
ployee ownership, also highly desirable from every point 
of view. Anything calculated to encourage wise saving 


ADVANTAGES OF 
CUSTOMER 
OWNERSHIP 

OF UTILITIES 


and investing, anything calculated to transform Amer- - 


icans into a nation of investors, is incalculably valuable 
socially, politically, industrially, financially. No nation 
that does not earn more than it spends, no nation that 
does not save, can prosper or advance. 

What are some of the advantages of customer and 
employee ownership of public utilities? They are many. 
Here are ten, compressed into little space by a contributor : 


1. Creation of goodwill among the public, the company and 
the employees. 

Creation of a local voting power which will guarantee 
capital, labor and the public a square deal. 

3. Increased efficiency resulting from just laws and taxes. 

4. Lowered costs of financing, with lowered costs for 
service. 

5. Elimination of “bunk” from local politics. 

6. Elimination of strikes and other public inconveniences. 

7. Making available to the small investor sound securities 
which pay a higher rate of interest than savings banks. 

8. Retention of capital in the community where it is pro- 
— thus assisting in maintaining high local standards of 
iving. 

9. Education of the people to the necessity of the so- 
called capitalistic system. 

10. The best possible service at the least possible cost. 


How widespread interest has become in customer own- 
ership is demonstrated by the fact that in response to the 
offer of $1,000 in prizes by “Forbes” letters and articles 
have come from every State, from horny-handed work- 
ers unaccustomed to handling a pen, from poor customers 
as well as well-to-do customers, from both humble and 
high employees, from holders of only one or two shares 
and holders of many utility shares. The prize awards 
are announced elsewhere in this issue, and the contribu- 
tion awarded the first prize is also printed. Other prize- 
winning articles will be published in later issues. 

By this means the customer ownership and employee 
ownership movement cannot fail to be stimulated all over 
the country, with beneficial results—who can say how 
far-reaching ? 
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“Break orders to save owners,” was one of Carnezie’s 
favorite mottoes. The founder of Armour & Co. eyj- 
dently wanted workers who acted that way. John Lee 
Mahin tells me this illuminating anecdote: “Thomas J. 

Connors, when I first met him, was 


HOW PHIL a man to reckon with by anybody 
AR : : : 

aan ae who wished to do business with 
EMPLOYEES Armour & Company. He retired 


in 1913 after having been a partner: 
for thirteen years. In two years’ business contact with 
him I learned that the best way to get along with him was 
to talk louder when he talked loud, to rag him when he 
‘jumped on’ one, and to fight him hard whenever I was 
sure he was wrong. There was only one private office at 
Arfmour’s in Connors’s day. Mr. Connors’s desk was an 
old three-legged affair, located just outside the little room 
where J. Ogden Armour sat with his door always open 
and the picture of his father, P. D. Armour, on his desk, 
“One day, when I had gone through a particularly heated 
session with Mr. Connors, he took me*upstairs to a private 
room in a suite of offices occupied by the attorneys who 
handled the Armour business and chatted confidentially 
and most amiably for a couple of hours. He said: 
“*T will tell you how I found myself with P. D. Armour. 
I was a youngster in the dressed beef department. Mr. 
Armour had all complaints and all orders on which there 
were no profits come to.his desk. One day he instructed 
me to send a telegram to our agent in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, telling him if he couldn’t sell a car of meat oc- 
casionally at a profit, he better not sell any. Two days 
later, Mr. Armour handed me a letter from this man de- 
manding that the blankety blank fool who sent him the 
telegram be discharged. Mr. Armour asked me if I knew 
why he was angry, and I told him it was on account of 
his telegram. He then asked me if I knew the circum- 
stances—the circumstances being that this man had owned 
a local slaughter house and had been persuaded to sell 
Armour’s meat instead and had been guaranteed both 
profits and prices against all competition. When I told 
him I did know this but did not think I had the right to 
question his (Mr. Armour’s) judgment, he said ‘Look 
here, young man, I can hire 600 men at $2 a day who will 
do everything that I tell them to do.’”’ 


* * xX 


Even ditches may be dug or dishes washed in the spirit 
of service, in the spirit of religion; a charity conducted, 
a sermon preached without it. 


Two-Line Editorials 


DON’T assume that all prices are on the toboggan. 
se 2 
Those who call the League of Nations dead should ask 
revived Austria. 
: oe: 2 
German marks are worth less than Polish marks! 
“What a fall was there!” 


i. a 
The new British Cabinet looks fit. 
* * x 


The best time to buy stocks is when they are low, 
remember. 





San Francisco wants the Republican Convention. The 
city by the Golden Gate has much to offer visitors. 


* * * 


A tip to corporations: Elect one or two women 


directors. 
* * * 


One economist aptly observes that Americans’ loudest 
cry ts for more space to park their cars! 


* * * 


A merger of Pacific steamship lines is in the air. Neces- 
sity ts a stern driver. 
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Announcement of Prize Winners 


























ie In the “Forbes” Contest for 
ith the Best Replies to the Question: 


a What Are the Benefits of Customer 
" Ownership of Public Utilities? 


te ROM the many manuscripts submitted, it is evident that the advantages of customer owner- 
ship are well understood by the general public and are sure to increase in popular 


ly approval. 


In addition to the manuscripts judged as winners of the First, Second, and Third Prizes, 


4 there were three other manuscripts that deserved special mention because of their many good 

e points. The judges decided to create three additional prizes of $10 each for these manuscripts, 

d thus giving 46 prizes in all instead of 43. 

i A very large number of manuscripts were received and as a whole were very good. They 

‘ showed that the writers have given this subject careful thought. We believe that the contest 

: has performed a real service for both the customers and the industry in getting this large group 

‘ of people to analyze this subject and search out its many benefits. 

FIRST PRIZE $500 SECOND PRIZE $200 THIRD PRIZE $100 
JAMES M. WITHEROW ESTHER E. DENNISON R. E. NORTH 

, Kiefer Block 19 Monponset Street 1814 Lexington Building 

1 Moorhead, Minn. Mattapan, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 


— 


SPECIAL PRIZES $10 EACH 









| ROBERT W. CROSS ROBERT M. LITTLEJOHN WILLIAM A. TEMPLE 
2444 Broadway 5411 Ellis Avenue 624 West 37th Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, II. Des Moines, Ia. 
HE winners in this class are arranged alphabetically; the HERE are others, who, while not prize winners, deserve 
order in which the names are printed is not an indication Honorable Mention, and each of these will receive a copy 
of merit of one manuscript over the other. of “Forbes Epigrams’’ in recognition of special merit. 
Anthony, W. O., Blytheville, Ark. Albert, E. K., Aberdeen, 8. D. 
Ballinger, sia a 132 Perry Court, San Antonio, Texas. Arnoult, A. E., 2626 General Pershing St., New Sou, la. 
Basler, C. $il Hibbard Ave., Jackson, Mich Auchmuty, R. B., 653 Spruce St., Williamsport, vod 
Berger, hae G., 405 18th St., Wellesville, Ohio. Benzel, R., 224 W. 18th St., Oklahoma City, Okl 
Branham, Leon T., 2505 W. 21st St., Minneapolis, Minn. Crawford, Lewis F., care The Industrial Cummbesien. * Bismark, N. D. 
Brumbaugh, Edmund R., 5202 N. 28th St., Omaha, Neb. Dowling, M. C., Commonwealth Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Burkett, James M., 1002 Keeler Ave., Bartlesville, ‘onio. Draves, Albert W., 1284 Stowell Ave, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burrill, Drayton, Jr., Short Hills, N. J. Foster, H. H., 117 North First St., Jeannette, Pa. 
Cannon, John B., 2381 8. 7th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Franklin, N. S., 238 Main St., Danbury, Conn. 
Codling, G. 8., 557 W. Whitman St., Pocatello, Idaho. Frantz, Wm. A., 1841 Boas St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cross, Perey George, Winston-Salem, N. C. Gaines, Price, Sec’y, Lexington Board of Commerce, Lexington, Ky. 
Dinkins, Wm. H., 700 Small Ave., Selma, Ala. Gale, C. W., Denver, Colo. 
Duncan, Howard W., Fort Wayne, Ind. Gibson, Jasper M., 10 gy one St., Newton, Mass. 
Elgutter, Selma Baer, 353 Melrose Court, Toledo, Ohio. Greenhouse, Frank L., Los Ang 
Haught, A. M., Box 32, Reader, W. Va. Hall, Clifford A, Box 401, De “Dare 8. D. 
Henderson, C. C., Alliance, Ohio. Hanna, Jay J., Flint, ch. 
Henton, 8. Ga. ‘Akron, Ohio. Harrington, Alex. L., a and Supt., Board of | mae Georgetown, Del, 
Jackson, A. T, 1517 Truxillo Ave., Houston, Texas. Houston, C. E., 585 Second St., Pomona, Cal. 
Klein, Robert, Verbena, Ala. Kroman, 7. 1327 ‘Wane Ave... ae Ala. 
Krieg, G. H., Box 899, Ogden, Utah. Lacombe, C. F., 11 Bond St., Brooklyn, N. 
Krummel, George J., 1459 Verna St., New Orleans, La. Lane, Chester L., 911 Herskowitz Bidg., Skinhoma City, Okla. 
Langstaff, B. Meredith, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Mackie, Donald M., Jackson, Mich. e 
Lavallee, J. F., The Chureh Co., Danielson, Conn. Macy, James L., Garfield, Ky. ( 
Link, James, 626 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. Maguire, G. E., 5 Lawrence Ave., Elwood City, Pa. 
McGuire, Miss Margaret, 32 S. 9th St., Kenmore, Ohio. Martin, A. C., 213% Louisiana St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Mathews, J. M., 918 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. McMurtrie, Douglas H., 148 Hillside Ave., Berlin, N. H. 
Nestor, R. A., Box 127, Buffalo, Texas. Miller, Robert, Springfield, Ohio. 
Nicholls, Catharine R., 427 William St., Pen Argyl, Pa. Mitchell, Mrs. C. R., R. F. D. No. 4, Gainesville, Fla. 
Rawson, Paul C., 414 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. re Norris, N. S., Yakima, Wash. 
Read, Lance, Kennewick, Wash. Pray, ‘Thornton Cc. 643 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
ong W. E., 1260 Pennsylvania St., San Diego, Calif. Robinson, Effie R., Farmersville, Tex. 
Ritter, B. C., Denver Colo. » Saunders, B., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
er, wm m. D., Natchitoches, Schlink, T. 316 S. Jefferson St., Peoria, Il. 
Sterling, Joseph E., Room 206, “Sinclair me eee, Ohio. Sherry, Sie ‘1705 Russell St., Berkeley, Cal. 
Stewart, James A., 1312 S. 3rd St., Evansville. Smith, H. Ezmond, 1264 E. 2nd St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Stover, F. H., Crescent = Filter, Louisville. nye Tague, Charles L., Electrical Engineer, 49 Lafayette St., New York City. 
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r What Are the Benefits of 


Customer Ownership of 
Public Utilities? 


Here Is the Article That Won First Prize in ‘‘Forbes”’ $1000 
Contest for.the Best Answer to the Above Question 


ESPONDING to your invi- 
R tation for letters upon the 

question of the purchase of 
securities. of public utilities by 
their customers, I wish to say 
that the subject naturally divides 
itself into three parts: First, the 
interests of the investors; second, 
the interests of the managers of 
the utilities; third, the in- 


By James M. Witherow 


public reports are usually re- 
quired of them to supervising bod- 
ies, the danger of an illegitimate 
and clandestine diversion of the 
funds to other enterprises is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

5. The formation of a close cor- 
poration and squeezing of the 
small holders in a public utility in- 


7. By reason of his legal rights 
as a stockholder in the enterprise, 
the individual investor has a voice 
in the government and manage- 
ment of the public utilities which 
serve his neighbors and himself 
with the necessities which are es- 
sential for their comfort; and in 
this manner he can assist in pre- 

venting those utilities from 








terests of the outside gen- 
eral public. 

The advantages to the in- 
individual investor are: 

1. That the investment is 
under his personal observa- 
tion at all times and he can 
see with his own eyes the 
purpose for which his money 
is being expended, while 
upon an outside investment 
he has to trust to hearsay 
and reputation as to what 
becomes of his money after 
he has parted with it. 

2. In a public utility the 
small investor finds a con- 
stant opportunity for the 
sound investment of his sur- 
plus savings as he accumu- 
lates them, because the 
growing needs of the aver- 
age city make a constant 
expansion of public service 
equipment necessary, .and 
therefore a public. utility 
corporation is in constant 
need of fresh capital for the 
expansion of its businéss in 
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Goes Straight to the Point 


RST PRIZE was won by this 
letter because the writer saw 
clearly the benefits of customer 
ownership, went straight to the 
point, and in one-two-three order, 
without waste of words, stated 
them in simple language. 
In his first paragraph he says: 
“The subject naturally divides itself 
into three parts: First, tue interests 
of the investors; second, the in- 
terests of the managers of the utili- 
ties; third, the interests of the out- 
side general public.” | 
And he proceeds to develop under- - 
each of these main divisions, ‘with 
clear reasoning, formidable -argu- - 
ments, and logical conclusions; .a 
most convincing case for customer | 
ownership of public utilities... 


becoming the prey of politi- 
cal manipulation and a rich 
source of graft for unscru- 
pulous politicians in power. 

8. The public utility cor- 
poration which offers its 
stock and securities to the 
small individual investor is 
almost immune from stock 
market speculative manipu- 
lation, for the reason that 
the stock is so widely dis- 
tributed that it is almost im- 
possible for a manipulator to 
persuade a sufficient num- 
ber of stock owners to 
his wishes in stock-jobbing 
operations. The small in- 
vestor can rest reasonably 
assured of an honest mar- 
ket value for his stock 
“after he has invested his 
‘money in the same. 

9. Cities are constantly 
growing in ‘size, which pro- 
duces intensification and 
concentration of business. 
This growth produces in- 
creased earnings per unit of 














order to serve the wants of 
the public. 

. 3. The revenues of public util- 
ities being derived from the 
sales of public services, which 
are necessities, rather than lux- 
uries, are more stable and are 
not subject to violent ups and 
downs so much as are ordinary 
‘commercial operations. Therefore, 
the investors of small means can 
rest better assured that there will 
be fewer “passed dividends” in 
public utilities than in other lines 
of commercial investment. 

4. As public utilities are at all 
times under public supervision and 


vestment is almost impossible, 
owing to ‘constant growth and 
wide distribution of stock. 


6. Such an investment gives an ° 


opportunity toé private individuals 
to take part’in and become iden- 


tified with the: growth and devel-. | 


opment of their own community, 
even though their surplus savings 
are moderate in amount. Yet with 
those savings they have the same 
opportunity to perform a patriotic 
duty in the development of their 
community in proportion to their 
means as is had by the wealthiest 
man in that community. 


utility 


operation for the public 
corporation. Consequent- 
ly, the natural growth and 
tendency of the times favor an 
enhancement rather than an im- 


‘pairment of the securities of a 


public service corporation. 

10. Since the investment is a lo- 
cal one, its value is well known to 
local financiers; therefore, the in- 
vestor desiring a sale of his stock 
or a temporary accommodation 
may easily secure the same from 
his local bankers without trouble 
or expense, while outside stock 
holdings would take time and 
money for an investigation be- 
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fore a banker would feel justified 
in making an advance. 

11. Many public service corpo- 
rations allow dividends to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the 
monthly bills of the customers. By 
this practice a person desiring to 
relieve himself of the trouble of 
his bills can easily, if he has the 
means, subscribe for sufficient 
stock to bring in dividends equiva- 
lent to the amount of his ordinary 
service bills. Then he need con- 
cern himself with the problem of 
the cost of service only once a year 
when he sees the statement bal- 
ancing the account between his 
dividends and his bills. 

From the standpoint of the 
management of public utilities, 
customer-investors are desirable 
for the following reasons: 


the employees with reference to 
the problems of the corporation 
and the returns upon its capital. 
Greater loyalty to the interests of 
the corporation is also induced by 
the participation of individual 
workers in the profits of the com- 
pany in the form of dividends. 

5. Through the greater knowl- 
edge diffused among the patrons 
of the enterprises there is less 
likelihood of dissatisfaction and 
contests over rates, because the 
persons paying for the service will 
have a more intelligent idea of its 
cost and will possess a personal 
financial interest in the profits to 
be derived therefrom. 

From the standpoint of the out- 
side general public which are not 
interested in the public utilities 
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appertaining to comfort and effi- 
ciency. The interest and enthu- 
siasm of these individuals are 
usually sufficient to arouse such a 
public interest for the betterment 
of a public service that the requi- 
site capital is forthcoming as soon 
as the necessity for the better- 
ments becomes apparent. There- 
fore, the community is not likely 
to be starved by the lack of pub- 
lic facilities when they can be 
obtained by subscribing the requi- 
site amount of capital to the stock 
of public utilities necessary to pro- 
duce them. 

Then there is the economic side 
of the question, which is of grave 
importance. Every dollar paid 
out in dividends to a local share- 
holder remains at home in the 

community where it was 








1. It stimulates both local 
interest in the company and 
pride in its success, and 
gives a wider distribution 
of intelligent ownership 
more likely to be sympa- 
thetically inclined to help 
during periods of depression 
and hard luck, because the 
owners will have a personal 
knowledge of the facts upon 
which the adverse condi- 
tions are based. 

2. By the wider distribu- 
tion of ownership there is 
less likelihood of unjust dis- 
crimination against the cor- 
poration through political 
activities or supervising re-_ 
strictions, and, therefore, 
the raising of capital for 
betterments and extensions _ 
is made easier. Moreover, 
the persons most actively 
interested in the procuring 
of the betterments will by 
reason of their personal in- 








Turning the Spotlight on 


the Winner 


FTER the first prize was awarded to 
James M. Witherow, “Forbes” wired 
Moorhead, Minn., for facts about the win- 

ner. 

James M. Witherow, born in County 
Londonderry, Ireland, in 1869, came to 
America when 15, and graduated from 
Moorhead Normal School in 1892; and, 
after teaching two years, studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1898; and has 
been in general practice ever since. 

But here’s the significant point: 
City Attorney of Moorhead for ten years 
during which time he made an intensive 
study of municipal affairs with particular 
reference to relations with public utilities. 
He was prepared to win. 


Briefly, here’s what we found: 


He was 


produced; such dividends 
are added to the local 
wealth and development 
rather than going to the de- 
velopment of an _ outside 
community. : 

The policy of home-owned 
and home-ruled public en- 
terprises usually results in 
greater consideration of the 
specific needs of the com- 
munity. The utility is a 
citizen of the community 
and part of its commercial 
life, and is naturally anxious 
to promote the public wel- 
fare and public ideals to the 
best of its ability; conse- 
quently, the needs of the 
outside public are seldom 
left long unsupplied if the 
public service corporations 
have a large number of lo- 
cal investors among their 
stockholders. 

The community benefits 
also through freedom from 














terest be more willing to 
supply the capital which is needed 
through subscriptions. 

3. Because’ of the wide local 
ownership of the property, ‘pro- 
gressive and efficient managers 
may rest more assured of intelli- 
gent and sympathetic support by 
their employers and owners, and 
are relieved from the necessity of 
maintaining a financial reserve to 
protect the property against stock 
market raids or to cover their own 
risk of loss of employment 
through changes of ownership. 

4. The management of public 
service corporations’ where the 
stock is owned largely by small 
local investors is less liable to la- 
bor trouble on account of the bet- 
ter understanding between its 
employees and the corporation. 
The larger the number of em- 
ployees who are interested in the 
corporation as stockholders, the 
better will be the knowledge of 


? 


in the capacity of stockholders the 
question is also one of great im- 
portance. The quality of public 
service with which the necessities 
of the public are supplied is a mat- 
ter of public interest. Conven- 
ience and cost-of-living are very 
important elements in the growth 
of every community, and the city 
which attains the highest degree of 
efficiency and economy in these 
important details usually has the 
best chance for growth and devel- 
opment. 

The greater the degree of own- 
ership of public utilities by local 
citizens the greater opportunity 
the community will have for 
growth and development, because 
the element of civic pride is a very 
important factor in the growth of 
a city, and there are always a 
large number of individuals who 
are anxious that their cities should 
have the best in every particular 


long- drawn-out political 
fights and litigation which foreign 
ownership of public utilities usu- 
ally engenders. This produces a 
better feeling between the service 
corporation and the general pub- 
lic to the ultimate benefit of both. 
It is not sufficiently recognized 
that friction between a public serv- 
ice corporation and the consumers 
whom it serves creates a loss and 
waste which eventually is paid for 
by both parties to the transaction. 
The farsighted and broadminded 
individual will realize that it is 
necessary for the corporation to 
make money or else it can no 
longer attract capital for invest- 
ment in the enterprise, and that 
just so long as the management 
can return earnings to the invest- 
or equivalent to the - earning 
value of money in other enter- 
prises capital will be reasonably 
constant. But if, on the other 
(Continued on page 291) 





All the Discomforts of Home 


OME persons take ocean voy- 
ages for rest. They can no 
longer. On many of the Atlantic 
liners branch banks have been, or 
are being opened. On not a few 
steamships small newspapers or 
apologies for newspapers have veen 
printed. Now larger and more 
pretentious sheets are to be issued. 
A linotype machine has been in- 
stalled on the “Aquitania.” Other ma- 
chines soon will be in operation on 
the “Mauretania” and “Berengaria.” 
Between editors, printers, and report- 
ers, the “Aquitania’s” newspaper 
force comprises six men. There is no 
escape from the radio even in mid- 
Atlantic. Or the phonograph. Or 
the ship’s band. Or stock market, 
cotton market, money market or crop 
reports. Or baseball scores, prize- 
fight gossip or results, political ru- 
mors, reparation wrangling, crime 
news or war rumblings. 
The calm of the sea isn’t what it 
used to be. 


Burglary in One Lesson 


EFORE a man is permitted to 

practice law he is subjected to 
a rigid course of study. Then he 
must go through a searching exami- 
nation as to his qualifications, and if 
he does not show that he has bene- 
fited by his tuition he is likely to be 
rejected. 

So, too, in medicine. A disciple 
cf Galen must prove his worth be- 
fore he can be turned loose on the 
public. eae 

How absurd, therefore, were 
those policemen of Newark who 
hired a burglar to instruct them and, 
after one lesson, started burgling. 

Naturally they botched the job. 
In jail they may be able to take a 
post-graduate course, for they are 
likely to find some talented teachers 
in a penitentiary; but whether they 
intended to make burglary a voca- 
tion or an avocation they have suc- 
ceeded in furnishing a first class 
scandal to their home town’s his- 
tory. 


“Tay Pay” 


HAT was a gracious compli- 

ment the British members of 
the House of Commons paid to T. 
P. O’Connor on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. He deserved it. He 
practically is Father of the House. 
Few have longer records of service, 
and he is the only Home Ruler who 
represented an English constitu- 
ency, for he has been elected from 
Liverpool continously these many, 
many years. “Tay Pay” is as Irish 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


as the Irish are made, but he is not 
so intensely Irish as Mrs. T. P. who 
is Texas born and now lives in 
Washington Square, New York. 
She is quite a gifted writer, has 
traveled much and knows Ireland as 
well if not better than Mr. O’Con- 
nor. Her latest book, “The Hat of 
Destiny,” a story of Newport so- 
ciety, is but recently from the press. 


Bar Association, Attention! 


NE of the mysteries to a 

plain citizen is how a Wall 
Street bucket shop can fail for mil- 
lions of dollars with practically no 
assets and succeed in preventing the 
creditors or the District Attorney 
from gaining access to its books. It 
has been done and is being done 
through the aid of crafty lawyers. 


Thriftless Thrift 


T was the design of Wm. G. Mc- 


Adoo, when, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he introduced Thrift 
Stamps, to inculcate the spirit of 
saving among people who had not 
been accustomed to save. The rec- 
ord shows that a great many of 
those Thrift Stamps never have been 
presented for redemption. 

Now Secretary Mellon calls at- 
tention to the fact that of the Vic- 
tory 434 per cent. notes of Series A, 
B, C, D, E and F called for redemp- 
tion Dec. 15, 1922, nearly $90,000,- 
000 have not been presented for pay- 
ment. In interest alone the negli- 
gent holders of these securities have 
lost nearly $2,000,000. 

This is waste. The government 
doesn’t profit by it. The money 
must be held indefinitely against the 
possibility of the holders presenting 
the notes for payment. Therefore, 
it is idle. Money, like man, should 
work. 

Maybe some of the investors are 
like the earnest patriot who in the 
war period bought all the Liberty 
bonds he could carry and then wrote 
the Treasury asking to whom he 
should pay the interest. 


Clean Plays Pay Best 


OMEONE has said in effect, “I 

care not who writes the nation’s 
laws so long as |\I may write its 
songs.” He might have said plays 
instead of songs, for the play to-day 
has a more powerful appeal than the 
song. From popular report it 


would be supposed that the public 
taste to-day is for the sex play or 
the highly spiced show. Apparently 
it is not, for Thomas McBride, the 
oldest and foremost of ticket sellers, 
and James Metcalfe, the leading 





theatrical critic, recently have de- 
clared that the plays that pay the 
best are the clean and the whole- 
some. That is as it always should 
be in America. . 


Life Insurance and Railroads 


F the approximately $20,000, 

000,000 of railroad securities 
outstanding, the life insurance com- 
panies hold $1,885,000,000. This 
statement was made by Asa S. Wing, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., in an address 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. This represents 9 
per cent. of all tne railroad securi- 
ties of the United States and about 
23 per cent. of the assets of the lifé 
insurance companies. While the in- 
vestment in railroad securities in- 
creases in amount year by year, the 
percentage as to the assets of the 
insurance companies declines grad- 
ually. 

In 1907 nearly 45 per cent. of the 
funds of the life insurance people 
went into railroad holdings. That 
was natural, for then the steam 
transportation lines presented the 
only great avenue of seasoned and 
sound securities. ‘Now thc field of 
investment is broadening year by 
year. As the insurance companies 
represent, through their policies, 
57,000,000 persons, more than half 
the population of this naticn is in- 
terested financially in American rail- 
roads. 


Prohibition Economically 


NE of the economists: est- 
mates the drink bill of Amer- 


ica directly and indirectly was ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 a year 
before prohibition. He figures that 
the gross income of the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of whisky, 
wines and beer was $2,000,000,000 
annually. He adds $1,000,000,000 for 
the retailer and another $1,000,- 
000,000 for impaired vitality, loss of 
time, and reduced production of 
workers as a result of over-indul- 
gence. 

In his opinion no industry has 
benefited more by reason of pro- 
hibition than the automobile. But 
for it, he contends, all makers of 
cars, and particularly those of mod- 
erate price, would have a much nar- 
rower market to-day. 

Bootlegging he views as a phase 
naturally incidental to one of the 
greatest changes in the habits of a 
people in all the history of the world, 
but merely incidental and certain to 
wane and in time—possibly not in 
this generation—pass away. 
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Westinghouse Wizard, Father 
of Radio Broadcasting 


Harry P. Davis, Master of Electrical Detail, Won Big Job 
Through Infinite Capacity for Taking Pains 


development of electrical en- 

ergy, when the boilers at 
the Pittsburg plant of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company were fired with natural 
gas, a tall youth became an appren- 
tice in the shop. Without 
attracting much atten- 
tion, he went about his 
business, picked up the 
detail of the shop, fin- 
ished up odd jobs, and 
made himself generally 
valuable. His bent was 
experimentation in elec- 
trical engineering, but 
his keen eyes and alert 
brain were actively 
studying shop methods, 
systems, and manufac- 
turing requirements. 

Gas pressure was 
often very low, and it 
was only during the late 
hours of the night that 
the gas supply was 
sufficient to fire the 
boilers to a point where 
necessary tests could be 
made. 

Late one night the 
shop: superintendent. re- 
turned to the plant to 
get something he had left 
in his desk. He was 
greatly surprised to find 
the tall youth bending so 
eagerly over his work 
bench that he did not 
even notice his entrance. 

“Trouble, Davis?” he 
asked a little curiously. 

Startled, Davis looked up and 
flushed a little under his chief’s in- 
quiring gaze. 

“No,” he said, somewhat em- 
barrassed. “But I can work better 
at night. You know we can’t get 
steam enough during the day to do 
our testing, and there are lots of 
ideas I want to try out.” 

After that the chief dropped in 
now and then when he happened to 
be in that neighborhood, and al- 
most without exception he found 
the young man at work. Sometimes 
he was testing, sometimes working 


| : THE EARLY DAYS of the 


with Little Things 


By O. D. Foster 


out a difficult experiment; but it 
was a rare thing not to find him in 
the shop. The department head be- 
gan to watch Davis’s way of hand- 
ling his duties. There were no half- 
baked plans, hastily conceived and 
imperfectly executed; no wild ex- 





HARRY PHILLIPS DAVIS 
Vice-President, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


periments, carried out at a serious 
waste of time and material; and no 
bombast or apparent desire to at- 
tract attention. The youth went 
quietly about his business, did his 
work faithfully and well, and then, 
each day, added just a little more to 
it in thought, initiatwe and labor 
until he lifted himself out of the 
ranks. 

This was the beginning of the 
career of Harry Phillips Davis, now 
vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in charge of engineering and 


manufacturing: father of radio 
broadcasting and known _inter- 
nationally, not alone for his numer- 
ous inventions, but also as a re- 
markable organizer, systematizer 
and an enthusiast on the future 
possibilities of electrical develop- 
ment. 

Young Davis climbed 
slowly at first, but 
steadily, step by step he 
progressed in the engi- 
neering work, and before 
long his superiors began 
to delegate difficult or 
important duties to him. 

“Turn that over to 
Davis,” came to be the 
paraphrase for “Get it 
off your mind.” For, once 
in his hands, an opera- 
tion was cared for and 
followed up to its con- 
clusion, regardless. of 
whether the commission 
was the simple transfer 
of a deputized order or 
the working out of some 
complicated experiment. 
Once given over to him 
the work became his 
responsibility ; it was not 
shifted to the shoulders 
of another or slighted 
because he did not con- 
sider it of great import- 
ance. In his opinion 
each job, no matter how 
small, was worthy of his 
best attention and could 
not be released until it 
was 100 per cent. ac- 
complished. 

_ For background he had the train- 
ing of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, which he entered on a 
scholarship, and from which he 
graduated with honor with the de- 
gree of B. S. in Electrical Engi- 
neering. For a year after he grad- 
uated he taught at the institute, 
then came several months abroad, 
and after spending a brief period 
with the Thompson-Houston Com- 
pany he entered the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse 
Company in 1891. Within a few 
years he organized the detail engi- 
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neering department and later be- 
came manager of engineering. This 
position he held until 1911, when he 
was made vice-president, in charge 
of manufacturing and engineering. 

Backgrounds are important. They 
either make or ‘mar. Young 
Davis had spent many precious 
hours of labor on the background 
which was to be the setting for his 
future career. Sometimes he may 
have wondered, as_ boys will, 
whether the game was worth the 
price. Many times he was 
thoroughly discouraged, but he al- 
ways went doggedly back to work, 
determined that no weakening on 
his part should mar his chance of 
successful accomplishment. One of 
the men who worked with him in 
those early days told me that many 
a night during the early period of 
the electrifying of the street rail- 
ways, one could have found young 
Davis in the shops at the car barns 
until two or three o’clock -in. the 
morning—and sometimes all night 
—testing out the Westinghouse 
equipment, making inquiries among 
the men as to trouble causes, study- 
ing into the most minute details 
with a marvellous accuracy of judg- 
ment. No complaint was too small 
to merit his earnest attention. Ifa 
man had had trouble with the ap- 
paratus, Davis wanted to kntw 
how and why and what | finally 
remedied it. 


Saw Early Possibilities in Radio 


As a consequence, thére is, per- 
haps, no technician in this country 
to-day who has a greater mastery of 
the detail of electrical development 
than has Harry P. Davis. 

The greatest indictment which 
can, as a rule, be laid against a 
mind strong in detail matters is 
lack of progress and initiative. Con- 
trary to usual precedent, Mr. Davis 
is as keen to seize a new oppor- 
tunity as he is to work out the in- 
finite detail of a complicated prob- 
lem. .Usually the mind which is 
bent to the working out of intricate 
problems involving technical skill 
finds it difficult to act swiftly on 
general questions, nor is it often 
thoroughly in tune with public de- 


mands, having studied so_ in- 
tensively in its own specialized 
range. Let us see what happened 
to Mr. Davis. 


In the Summer of 1920, Frank 
Conrad—now assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company—who 
had made an exhaustive study of 
radio possibilities during the war 
period, began experimenting when 
the government ban was lifted by 
sending.out Friday night concerts 
from his amateur station to his 
friends. The experiment aroused 
unusual interest. Then Mr. Davis, 
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Dorothy Francis, formerly prima donna of the Chicago Opera Company, broad- 
casting from the Westinghouse Electric Company’s station at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York 


upon reading a newspaper ad- 
vertisement inserted by a depart- 
ment store for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to its amateur radio 
department, was set thinking. 

His mind conjured up the re- 
markable opportunity for a new 
communication service having the 
broadest possibilities for wide pub- 
licity and utility. Up to that time 
radio had been more or less in the 
hands of experts, whose ideas were 
its development as an‘extension of 
existing communication’ service, 
and the horde of amateurs mostly 
made up’of young boys, and it’ had 
been used either for individual com- 
munication service, as. in»the war, 
or for the youngsters’ amusement. 
If Conrad had aroused interest 
through -these limited attempts, 
thought: Davis, what could not be 
accomiphshed through -organized 
and: properly administered . eftort, 
with the .talent of the country on 
tap for the public at large! 


Visualizes Benefits to Mankind 


Swiftly his mind encompassed 
the vast range of possibilities. What 
would it mean to the farmer’s wife, 
alone in an isolated hamlet, to pick 
up a radio set and hear Wagnerian 
opera, the dream of a lifetime! 
What would it mean to the shut-in, 
deprived of all contact with the out- 
side world, to listen to lectures, 
concerts, the news of the day! What 
would it mean to the blind man, 
or cripple, unable to follow the pur- 
suits of boyhood and manhood, to 
listen in and get the score on some 
popular football game, hear the 
wild cheers of the spectators and 
visualize through the careful de- 
scription of the operator exactly 





what was happening on the foot- 
ball field! What would it mean to 
people in hospitals, on pain-racked 
beds! 


Develops Practical Side 


Nor was this all. The moving 
panorama showed him a picture of 
communication which would reach 
to the’ very bowels of the earth. 
With radio apparatus properly in- 
stalled it has been demonstrated 
that it ‘is possible to communicate 
with entombed miners and carry to 
them messages of hope and sym- 
pathy to renew their courage. Ships 
at sea were already using the radio 
for the most humanitarian pur- 
poses, carrying medical advice to 
ships out of reach of land or a phy- 
stcian, as well as conducting burial 
serviges at sea, administering the 
rites of consolation to dying men, 
¢arrying news of disaster and hope 
of rggseue. What might it not mean 
to the mining camps, the logging 
camps and others, shut in for 
months in a dead wall of snow, to 
be able to lighten their weeks of 
inactivity by keeping in touch with 
the world outside! 

Thus Mr. Davis visualized the 
enormous possibilities of radio 
development. Then he set to work 
to develop them from the practical 
side. It was about this time that 
the presidential election came 
along. This offered an excellent 
opportunity for trying out the pub- 
lic’s interest in receiving news of 
this character, and on the evening 
of November 3 the news of Hard- 
ing’s election was broadcast from 
the East Pittsburgh laboratory. 
This was so well received that 

(Continued on page 278) 











‘| SHE old man fumbled in the 
mail box, drew out a sealed 
letter, and held it close to his 

eyes in order to make out the identi- 

fying marks. 

- “A letter from George! Wonder 

how the boy is getting on at college. 

Cracky! Wish I could find those 

specs.” But the glasses were lost— 

no one at home to find them or read 

the letter—and so the father went 

out to hail a pedestrian at the gate. 
The first man to pass was a 


By James H. Buswell 


difference was the human presence 
speaking the words. Remember, 
please, that the old man was not 
reading his son’s letter—he was 
listening to speech. The words were 
identical, but their values were 
changed by the “man behind” them. 
T wonder: can we write as we speak? 
Is it the wise course to “be natural” 
when writing? 

Close your eyes a moment. Imagine 
two men facing one another. “A” is 
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72-Point Bold Headings vs. 
72-Inch Bold Salesmen 


hear the tick of his watch as he 
silently goes through the mail. 

He holds in his hand a beautifully 
printed sheet of costly bond paper on 
which is typed a message. He casts 
it into the waste basket? Why? 
Now he has between his fingers 
what looks like a common-place 
message printed in one color on 
common-place paper. He cherishes 
this for later attention. Why? 

Assuming that both appeals are on 

the same subject, what might 





cause the different attitude 





wiry, nervous fellow. He 
slowed down his staccato steps 
and reluctantly stopped at the 
old man’s call. The dim- 
sighted man had scarcely con- 
cluded his éxplanation and re- 
quest before Mr. Business 
Man snatched the letter sheets, 
snapped them open with one 
flip of the wrist, and started 
reading in a harsh, hurried 
tone: “Dear Father,” he 
rasped, “I am well, but I do 
wish you would send me a 
little money.” 

At this point the father 
grabbed back his son’s letter 
and stamped angrily into the 
house. “That boy is everlast- 
ingly asking for money!” he 
grumbled. 

But as he sat pondering the 
old man concluded that he had 
been hasty; perhaps the boy 
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Words That Wedge 
Wallets Awide 


ORDS that go into business 
correspondence and advertise- 
ments should be assembled by real 
folks; they should tell about real 
folks; and be planned for real 
folks. 

The salesman fills the physical 
eye, dominating the attention of the 
prospect. 

Written words should fill the eye 
of the mind with one familiar image 
after another until a NEW image is 
created from the group of memo- 
ries. There we have constructive 
imagination! 


toward them? How may we 
who write little or much ap- 
proximate—if at all—the flash 
of the eye, the ring of the 
voice, the swing of gestures, 
the ebb and flow of color in 
the face, the intensity and 
dramatic qualities behind 
speech? 

It is impossible that our 
physical eyes look both out 
and in. Nevertheless, we do 
that very thing? The eye of 
the body looks out. The eye 
of the mind looks im. The 
mental eye explores those 
treasured chambers, Memory 
and Imagination. 

Our 72-point bold headings 
must compete with 72-inch 
bold salesmen. What chance 
do printed words have? What 
chance does an ounce of paper 














was even then in real need— 
“T'll go out on the walk and try 
again.” 

In a few moments a minister ap- 
proached, paused, warmly shook 
hands, and patiently listened through 
the explanations of the anxious man. 
The clergyman readily consented to 
act as eyes for the eager father and, 
after carefully adjusting his glasses, 
quietly accepted the letter. 

Then, comfortably leaning against 
the gate post, the good doctor per- 
mitted his refined and dulcet voice 
to dwell upon each word as with a 
benediction: “Dear Father,” the 
minister richly intoned, “I am well 
but I do wish you would send me a 
little money.” 

“Stop!” cried the old man. “That 
is far enough! When George 
writes like that he can have any- 
thing he wants.” 

Yet it was the same letter, same 
wording, same penmanship, same 
size sheets, same everything !—the 





seated ata desk. “B” is standing and 
talking to “A.” We see that “B” is 
clean-cut, pleasant, well-dressed, 
positive. He has personality; both 
his presence and message are per- 
suasive—they “fill the physical eye” 
of ig 

In this situation we have a com- 
bination of dynamic action, physical 
attraction, and’ suggestion to buy 
working powerfully on the sense of 
sight. 

The Modern Business Text, “Ad- 
vertising Principles,” informs us 
that “the sensations of the eye differ- 
entiate the colors, forms, shapes, and 
sizes of things” and observe the 
movement of things. 

Again, “Sight is a sense that acts 
as interpreter to all the other senses.” 
That makes sight the quarterback 
who runs the team! 

Now blot “B” from the picture. 
“A” sits alone at his desk—there is 
no one else in the room—you can 





have against two hundred 
pounds of flesh-and-blood mari? 

The salesman fills the physical 
eye, dominating the attention of the 
prospect. 

Written words should fill the eye 
of the mind with one familiar image 
after another until a NEW image is 
created from the group of memories. 
There we have constructive imagina- 
tion! 

Right here is a letter mailed out to 
seventy gray-whiskered accounts. 
This message collected a total of 
$370.80 from twenty-three out of 
forty, who replied. 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Through the mail this morning we 
received a check, No. 1556, drawn on 
the Atlanta National Bank, and pay- 
able to our order, for $5. 

This check was not signed, and, being 
mailed in one of our return envel- 
opes and unaccompanied by a letter 
or note of any kind, we are unable 
to ascertain the identity of the sender. 


(Continued on page 286) 


The writer knows not 
who first said it, but the statement 
is as true to-day as ever before. 
And its truth is well illustrated by 
the figures that have been con- 
spicuous there during the last tw« 
years. How many of them loom 
taller than when they first ap- 


ANY big men go to Wash- 
M ington ; few leave it!’’ 














President Harding 


peared, in present official habili- 
ments, on the horizon of national 
life as brought into sharp relict 
by the change of administration 
that was made on March 4, 1921? 
Scarcely more than a single one. 
This certainly is the case if we 
judge by Washington’s estimates, 
which, however, may or may not 
be those of the country. 

For Warren G. Harding, the in- 
dividual, it is true, Washington 
has real and sincere liking. For 
President Harding, it has no par- 
ticular like or dislike, which may 
be complimentary to the present 
chief executive. Its feeling for 
him officially, however, has not 
noticeably deteriorated since his 
inauguration as President. 

Washington usually forms 
rather settled dislikes for Presi- 
dents, both officially and person- 
ally, which is natural under the 
condition which makes the Presi- 
dent the titular if not actual boss 


Washington’s Curve of 
Popularity 


By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


of virtually every aspect of life in 
that city. 

Taft as an individual was an ex- 
ception, but Taft’s case might be 
used for corroborating another 
general statement as to Washing- 
ton’s personality curve; the cap- 
ital city’s liking for a resident 
public man personally often is in 
reverse to its regard for him 
officially. Roosevelt was some- 
thing of an exception to that rule, 
but this was because his private 
and political personalities blended 
so completely that no line could 
be drawn between them. Wash- 
ington, however—and if this be 
treason make the most of it !—was 
not overly fond of him when he 
was in the White House. But as 
in the case of Wilson he retained 
throughout his administrations 
the allegiance of large groups of 
“fighting” adherents, which, to a 
very great degree, Harding has 
not. 

Woodrow Wilson’s “weight” in 
Washington’s popularity curve 
cannot be ignored by any honest 
graphist. For Wilson the indi- 
vidual Washington never devel- 
oped the slightest affection. The 
feeling there for him, personally 
and officially, was and, in a 
measure, still is so confused by 
puzzling complexes that it is ail 
but impossible to clearly define it. 

Washington’s feelings toward 

















Woodrow Wilson 
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Secretary Hughes 


Wilson, when at the White House, 
partook more of fear than of love 
or hatred. Few of those who 
really were close to him had 
hearty affection for him, except- 
ing that quality of affection which 
the wise Greeks of old identified 
with fear. Now, with his figure 
apparently receding into the 
shades of history, Washington has 
a feeling that might be defined as 
reverential veneration for Wood- 
row Wilson. In a symbolic sense 
there is in it something that at 
least borders closely upon true 
affection; its most outstanding 
quality, however, would be called 
respect. 

Singularly, people there rarely 
ever speak of him as the “ex- 
President” and never as “Dr.” 
Wilson. To speak there of “the 
President and Mrs. Wilson” seems 
as apropos as if they still were at 
the White House. 

And, oddly, people there rarely 
refer to Mr. Harding as “the 
President.” Invariably he is 
“President Harding.” For it is 
somewhat difficult for Washing- 
ton to realize that the good- 
natured, democratic, genial-man- 
nered man who comes out on fre- 
quent occasions to play the part 
of mere “Mr. Harding” possesses 
the vast power which goes with 
the occupancy of the White 
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House. And it is difficult for them 
to realize that Woodrow Wilson, 
exclusive, stern, positive, retiring 
in his personal habits—the man 
who neither as candidate nor 
President could play the simple 
part of “Mr. Wilson” (and who 
can’t play it now)—is still not a 
person of great official significance 
in the life of that city. 


Thus, the Presidential factor in 
Washington’s curve of. popularity 
operates rather peculiarly. Its 
present significance depends upon 
events yet to come; but whether 
he retires in 1925 or in 1929, you 
may depend upon it that Warren 
G. Harding, in so far as Washing- 
ton’s feeling for him goes, will 
rival William H. Taft for the dis- 
tinction of being the country’s 
personally “best-liked President.” 


Hughes’ Stock Takes a Drop 


Since the advent of the present 
administration the White House 
factor has been of less weight in 
Washington’s “psychology” than 
at any time probably since the pre- 
Spanish war days of McKinley. 
It was Harding’s intent to make 
this so, which also is a natural re- 
action from the great augmenta- 
tion of the White House under 
Wilson. President Harding be- 
lieves in a “strong cabinet,” which 
he no doubt endeavored to secure 
and has tried to sustain. The 
cabinet’s reputation for strength 
has rested on five or six of its ten 
members. In the beginning, they 
were Hughes of the State Depart- 
ment, Mellon of the Treasury, 
Hoover of Commerce, Fall of the 
Interior, Weeks of War, and, .in a 
sense slightly different from the 
others, Daugherty of Justice. 

















Mellon, of Treasury 


All these being strong-willed 


men, the inevitable occurred. 
There was a clash, singularly not, 
so far as has come out, between 
the “best minds,” but between one 
of them and another member of 
the cabinet. 


Fall decided that the Interior 
Department was no place for a 
“strong man” and got out. In 
truth, it is a department where 
safety lies ordinarily in sitting 
firmly on the lid and _ talking 
platitudinously. 


Other departments for which 
“best minds” were selected by 
President Harding are more con- 
ducive to aggression and affirma- 
tion. This is particularly true—and 
especially so under recent conditions 
—of the State Department. 


But with all its potential oppor- 
tunities for growth, Charles Evan 
Hughes’ prestige has sagged dur- 
ing the last year. That cabinet 
member’s popularity, in Washing- 
ton at  least,- has undergone 
strange metamorphosis. 

During his first few months as a 
cabinet member, Hughes aston- 
ished Washington to the point of 
amazement. That sophisticated 
community had the shock of its 
life when it discovered, or thought 
it did, that Hughes was a “good 
scout.” 

_ Now, a bit of doubt is creeping 
in. 

Hughes, the statuesque, hasn’t 
come up to Washington’s expecta- 
tions, either personally or offi- 


cially, during the last twelve 
months or more. That “good 
fellow” warmth that at first 


radiated from him, especially dur- 
ing his informal conferences with 
the correspondents, has been sup- 
planted by traditional frigidity, 
and the ill-at-ease manner of a 
statesman whose portfolio is none 
too much to his liking. 

Hughes’ stock, of course, 
reached highest point on the occa- 
sion of his dramatic part in the 
Limitation of Armament Confer- 
ence. Since then it has been de- 
clining. The underlying reason 
for this may be the lack of definite 
administrative foreign policy, a 
lack for which he may not be, 
probably is not, chargeable. He 
possesses few of the arts of the 
practical politician; therefore, he 
has been unable to employ the pro- 
tective coloring which often saves 
one in such a situation. 


Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney 
General, has been saved, if not by 
protective coloring, by an epider- 
mal facility that is as rare as it is 
useful to a man in conspicuous 
public place. The acid of criticism 
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Daugherty, of Justice 


has rolled off that cabinet officer's 
back like water from a slate roof, 
and has left scarcely so much as 
a mark. 

- Several things probably have 
helped to save Daugherty. One is 
that styles are as common to 
politics as to fashions in dress. 
And the public no doubt is tired of 
the long-used one which clothed 
the attorney general’s office with 
all the habiliments of denunciation 
that fit nowhere else. 

But what probably has_ best 
served his prestige, both officially 
and personally, is Daugherty’s 
ability to look criticism in the face 
and smile, not by force of sheer 
will power but actually from 
amusement. That’s one thing that 
political criticism can’t stand. 


“Andy” Mellon “Comes Through” 


One imagines that another one 
of President Harding’s cabinet 
members has that rare species of 
courage, though it has not yet 
been put severely to test despite 
what by all the laws of circum- 
stance might have been expected. 
That one is Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Of all the men who have served 
in President Harding’s cabinet, 
“Andy” Mellon has “come 
through” best. He probably is the 
only one whose prestige at the 
present time is noticeably higher 
than when he entered office. 

Of course, Mellon has great 
ability as a man of finance, but, 
though soundly conducted, the 
fiscal policies of his administration 
have been characterized by no’ 
particularly spectacular coup. 
Being a man of great wealth—the 
richest, in fact, that ever held that 
office—one would have thought 
that he would be the target for all 
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those political “pot shooters” who 
aim at what seems easiest to hit. 

While no clear line can be 
drawn between Mellon’s official 
and personal popularity—for in so 
far as his public status goes he 
seems to have no private person- 
ality—Washington all but swears 
by the quiet, unassuming multi- 
millionaire who supervises the 
country’s finances. 


This may be because he has 
done nothing that even could be 
construed as “playing politics.” 
Alone of all the conspicuous men 
in administrative and legislative 
Washington he seems to be be- 
yond the suspicion of nurturing 
somewhere in his brain the dreain 
of possibly some day becoming 
President. Even the most rad- 
ically minded find it difficult to 
accuse Mellon of ever invidiously 
trying to “put something over.” 

His unostentatious candor per- 
haps has had most to do with in- 
creasing his prestige. He has not 
let the fact that he is a person of 
big wealth keep him from speak- 
ing out frankly in a manner that 
often easily could be interpreted 
as evincing partiality for large 
capital. This he did, for example, 
regarding the surtaxes and the 
soldiers’ bonus and, in a measure, 
farm credits. Never displaying in 
dress or manner the consciousness 
of wealth, nor posing the contrary, 
Mellon has impressed all with his 
simple sincerity, which is some- 
thing to which Washington wil! 
capitulate at any time—but rarely 
has a good chance to! 


But sincerity sometimes can be 
carried to the point of “back-fir- 
ing;” as when it blends with the 
crusading spirit. This is illus- 
trated somewhat by the rather 
curious case of Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Washington “Likes” Hoover 


Unquestionably, Hoover’s once 
sky-high stock now ranges closer 
to earth. The capital city “likes” 
Hoover, which is something of a 
comedown from its, like the coun- 
try’s, former feeling of awe re- 
garding him. Hoover’s name no 
longer carries the magic spell of 
yore. 

The reason for this is perhaps as 
“psychological” as the phenom- 
enon that was its antecedent; that 
is, a once widely prevalent incli- 
nation to look upon Hoover as be- 
ing even more than a super-man. 

Hoover entered the cabinet 
doubtfully, if not reluctantly. His 
instincts—not for practical poli- 
tics, for there his instincts are 
hardly even rudimentary—made 
him see that there was but slight 


chance for any job he might do in 
the cabinet measuring up to the 
war-time tasks which made him a 
world figure. He has done his 
best to pump virile blood into the 
fibroid arteries of the Commerce 
Department. He has-done well, 
but the Herculean in that realm 
would only lower a stature such 
as was Hoover’s six years ago. 
Hoover’s personality, though 
lacking that subtle magnetism 
which holds the crowd when it 
comes to see that its hero is still 
only a man, is such as wins for 
him as an individual many friends 














Hoover, of Commerce 


to take the place of those who 
cease to worship him as an insti- 
tution. No man in Washington so 
completely commands the enthu- 
siastic loyality of his assistants; 
none perhaps so masters the out- 
siders with whom he deals. 

The country naturally expected 
too much of Hoover. 

Thus the overwhelming figure 
of the man of Belgium and the 
czar of the country’s war-time 
kitchen has suffered an inevitable 
compression from the fitting of 
big capabilities into a job usually 
filled by a mere routineer in the 
realm of politico-trade. 

Of other “higher-up’s” in the 
Harding administration little can 
—indeed, little needs—to be said. 
Of them John W. Weeks of the 
War Department alone may be 
credited to the President’s desire 
to surround himself with “strong 
advisers” as well as “best minds.” 
If we make sanity a synonym for 
“best mind” or stolidity one for 
courage, Weeks measures up to 
both definitions. As a factor in 
Washington’s popularity curve he 
counts for neither less nor more 
than when the administration be- 
gan. Even his bold statements of 


neither. 
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somewhat reactionary kind, as on 
national prohibition, have done him 
no injury, and, as contrasts to 
certain forms of hypocrisy highly 
prevalent at the capital, probably 
increased respect for Weeks on 
the part of persons who disagree 
with him. 


“No Score” for Administration 


Over the heads of no other 
members of the cabinet has Wash- 
ington at any time held any 
volume of Great Expectations, and 
it has no reason to be either fa- 
vorably or unfavorably surprised by 
the disclosures made by Time. 
The others are almost as unknown 
to Washington generally as when 
they arrived there. In fact, the 
average Washingtonian wouid 
have to stop and think before 
naming the heads of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, In- 
terior, and even the Navy. 

Former Senator Harry New, 
now chief of the Postoffice De- 
partment, is generally popular in 
Washington, both individually and 
officially, and: among political 
opponents — barring home-state 
ones within his own party—as 
well as supporters. A man of 
good sense, political and other- 
wise, he should prove to be a ca- 
pable director of the Postal Service. 
Aside from that he isn’t likely to 
add to or detract from the prestige 
of the Harding administration. 

Of the administration as a 
whole Washington has no very 
positive opinion—as it had of Wil- 
son’s and of Roosevelt’s and per- 
haps of Taft’s. This may be either 
a good or a bad indication; or 
Very probably it means 
—nothing. Washington _con- 
stantly is reminded that, after all, 
it is not the country—a fact that 
sometimes between elections it is 
inclined to forget. 





Honesty 


Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly and each word of 

thine 
. Shall be a fruitful seed. 
Live truly and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


* * * 


It takes less effort to make 
good impressions than to re-make 
bad impressions.—Door-Ways. 
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Organized Business Knowledge 


Business 


Activity Rests 


Upon Volume of Sales 


What the Executive Should Know About Sales Manage- 
_ment—The Make-Up of a Sales Manager 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., LL.D. 


O one department, no one 
N activity of a business, can 

justly claim paramount im- 
portance nor maintain its healthful 
existence independent of the 
others. It is true, however, that in 
the final analysis, all of the activi- 
ties of the business rest upon the 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


sales manager, taken with general 
fairness of house policies and 
adequacy of compensation, will do 
much to attract to the organiza- 
tion the right type of new timber. 

Remember, too, that the sales 
manager must have a sufficiently 
broad executive type of mind to 


good sales managers are fairly 
rare in my experience. To roll up a 
large volume of personal business 
and to hold the reins as an execu- 
tive on an organization in the field 
and in the office calls for two 
widely different types of ability. 
The sales manager must be a 





volume of sales. So the sell- 
ing activities of his enter- 
prise are of prime import- 
ance to the executive head. 

A consideration of the 
sales management problems 
of a business should start 
with a consideration of the 
man who is directly in 
charge of sales. It goes 
without saying that he 
should be broadly trained 
in the fundamental princi- 
ples of marketing and mer- 
chandising; in the details of 
selecting, training, handling 
and directing salesmen; the 
analysis and apportioning of 
salesmen; in the staging of 
sales contests, and the 
handling of sales confer- 
ences and conventions. He 
should, moreover, be a man 
of sufficiently large caliber 
to command the respect of 
the men working with him 
—and big enough to get his 
salesmen working with him 
and not under him. 

Sales management is no 
place for a “snap the whip” 
type of management. 

The man who can séll 
things need never be out of 
a job. 














The Man Who’s Never 
Out of a Job 


| cena JOHNSON says, “The 
man who can sell things need 
never be out of a job.” 

If you don’t believe it, look over 
the “Help Wanted” ads. 

When you think about it, sales- 
manship is a tremendous force. 
Why were the farmers hardest hit 
during the recent depression and 
why have they been so slow to re- 
cover? Because they understand 
production and are wofully ignor- 
ant of selling. Co-operative selling 
movements among the agricultur- 
alists have grown like wildfire be- 
cause they were so sorely needed. 
And now those who have been sit- 
ting up o’nights trying to place the 
blame for burdensome distribution 
costs are about to pin it upon some- 
thing called lack-of-salesmanship- 
behind-the-counter. 














man with a great capacity 
for liking men, both individ- 
ually and in the mass. He 
should have the capacity for 
deep interest in the personal 


_ affairs of the members of 


his organization and a broad 
sympathy with and under- 
standing of their problems, 
ideals and ambitions. And 
he should realize that he is 
the buffer between the 
salesmen in the field and the 
entire home office. He is 
their protector and their 
friend at court. Only by 
showing a deep and sincere 
loyalty to them can he se- 
cure from them real loyalty 
to himself and to the house. 

The selection of salesmen 
is one of the most vital and 
trying duties of a manager. 
To my mind, the size-up of 
the applicant must be based 
upon his appearance, his ad- 
dress, his education, his 
poise, his past experience 
and achievements in the 
selling field and elsewhere, 
and upon how he handles 
the sales problem of selling 
himself—in short, upon the 
judgment of the sales man- 
ager, with such help from 


Consequently, a driving, arbi- 
trary, bullying type of manage- 


ment will very quickly drive out 


of the organization the real high- 
powered salesmen and leave in it 
for the most part those lame ducks 
who are willing to work under any 
conditions so long as they hold 
their jobs—and that type of man 1s 
not a salesman. The right type of 


handle two widely different kinds 
of organizations—his salesmen in 
the field and his inside staff. Here 
is the reason why it is not always 
the star salesman, the producer of 
the largest volume of business in 
the field, who makes the best sales 
manager. As a matter of fact, the 
occasions when the star salesmen 
of an organization have made 





other executives as he may call for 
—truly, a rule of thumb. 
Ordinarily, the moment we set 
eyes on a man we form opinions 
about him more or less involun- 
tarily. If we analyze these opinions 
we will find that they are based 
largely upon our past experience 
with men who have similar physi- 
cal characteristics. Hence there 
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must be something to character 
analysis, but for use in the selec- 
ticn of salesmen or any other 
members of a business personnel, 
it cannot be said that a truly scien- 
tific basis has been established. 

Furthermore, your opinion of a 
man may instantly change when 
he gets into action. The man who 
is not particularly prepossessing 
or impressive in repose, may, 
when he begins to talk and when 
the light of enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness shows in his eyes, prove 
himself to be both prepossessing 
and impressive. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
there should be a great deal of the 
spiritual, and not merely a con- 
sideration of physical characteris- 
tics. Mature judgment based on 
preconceived mimimum standards 
and qualifications, would seem 
still to be the best guide in the 
selection of new men. 

Salesmen are no longer hired in 
the morning, engaged in conversa- 
tion by two or three members of 
the. organization,» and given a 
pricebook, a sample case, and 
transportation to the territory o1 
an afternoon train. Methods and 
intensity of training of salesmeti 
still vary widely, however. 

The executive head of the busi- 
ness will want assurance that new 
salesmen brought into the organ- 
ization are given an adequate 
training on the history and policies 
of the house, on the manufacture 
of the product and possibly the 
raw material that goes into it, on 
the uses of the product, on how 
best to sell it and to answer objec- 
tions and obstacles met in its sale, 
and on all things that may have a 
bearing on moving the product 
through to the hands of the final 
consumer. 


Sales Manual a Necessity 


He will want to know that this 
training is properly planned and in 
the hands of a competent instruc- 
tor. He will want to make sure 
that during the period of training 
the new man becomes as well ac- 
quainted as possible with the mem- 
bers of the inside organization, es- 
pecially those who will handle his 
orders and give service to him and 
his customers when he gets into 
the field. 

Then, too, in most lines, the 
house training should be supple- 
mented by training in actual sell- 
ing work in the field. This train- 
ing should be given by a salesman 
capable of securing a fair volume 
of business under all circum- 
stances, who is careful to carry out 
the policies of the house in all par- 
ticulars, and who secures his busi- 
approximately along the 


ness 


standard lines laid down in the 
house training. 

During the training period a 
complete sales manual should be 
put into the hands of the men, in 
which is concentrated the best ex- 
perience of the entire organization 
in the sale of the product, in 
answering objections and in meet- 
ing all possible situations that have 
arisen more or less frequently in 
past selling work. Before such a 
sales manual can be built, there 
should be established for some lit- 
tle time machinery for an inter- 
change of ideas and selling meth- 
ods between members of the or- 
ganization and machinery for foc- 
using these ideas and suggestions 
on the sales manager’s desk. Prior 
to their incorporation in a sales 
manual, these ideas and sugges- 
tions will probably have been dis- 
seminated to the older members of 
the organization through the house 
organ, through letters from the 
sales manager, and through sales- 
men’s bulletins. 


Are Standard Selling Talks Necessary? 


This brings us to the question of 
the standard selling’ talk. Is it 
necessary? Is it good, practice to 
insist upon: a new salesman’s 
learning one? You will find most 
sales managers apologizing for the 
necessity of insisting upon the 
learning of a set talk, and at the 
same time keenly realizing the 
necessity for it. The need varies 
with the kind of selling. In the 
sale of a specialty, I am of the 
opinion that the standard selling 
talk, learned verbatim, is the sal- 
vation of the new salesman. This 
is so even though he seldom uses 
it, for it gives him a track to run 
upon, something to say, and a 
sequence for the presenting of the 
points of his proposition. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the new salesman 
should be made to learn the 
standard talk verbatim, and then 
should be encouraged to lay it 
aside and to exercise his ingenuity 
in beginning immediately, in his 
field work, to build a presentation 
which more exactly fits his partic- 
ular personality. 

In the case of staple products, 
sold again and again to the same 
dealers, the standard selling talk to 
suit all purposes is not possible. 
But a series of standard parts ofa 
selling talk, a standard method of 
meeting any given frequently 
arising situation is possible. 

Some salesmen will tell you 
that they never say the same thing 
twice in the same way. Peculiarly 
enough they always tell you that 
in exactly the same way. In short, 
it is natural for us to couch a fre- 
quently made statement in the 
same words each time we make it. 
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Now, there must be one best Way 
of saying a thing—not necessarily 
one best way for every man, but 
surely there is a standard way, 
embodying all the points to be 
made, that will serve the new man 
as a basis upon which to build his 
own talk in the handling of any 
particular situation. The points to 
be made, therefore, should be set 
down and a standard method of 
making them incorporated in the 
sales manual calculated to fit the 
widest variety of personalities. 

I once saw two salesmen stage 
a sales presentation which went 
like this: 

Salesman: “ ’Morning.” 

Prospect: “ ’Morning.” 

Salesman: “Something ?” 

Prospect: “Nothing.” 

Salesman: “ ’Morning.” 

Prospect: “Morning.” 

Order-taking and not salesman- 
ship. Your salesman should have 
something to say and something 
to do in meeting any given situa- 
tion such as this. How does he 
proceed when he learns that the 
dealer is handling a competing line 
or when the dealer is stocked up or 
when he cannot re-order because 
the last shipment is still on his 
selves? Should he not be instruct- 
ed in this last case, for example, 
to get the goods off the shelves, 
get them properly displayed on 
the counter or in the window, so 
that they will have a chance to 
move? Should he not be equipped 
to give the dealer real constructive 
help in selling the line? 


Compensation Must Be Adequate 


In many lines the prime factor 
in getting business will probably 
be the personality, caliber and 
helpfulness of the salesman. 
Should he not, therefore, be pre- 
pared to help his dealer-customet, 
in the latter’s merchandising prob- 
lems, whether he has succeeded in 
getting his line in or not? Certain- 
ly many dealers need help, wouid 
deeply appreciate it, and would 
show their appreciation by giving 
their business to the man who 
helped them. Would not this be a 
method of building small and un- 
stable centers of production intc 
large and steady ones? 

The compensation plan must be 
such as to provide adequate pay 
for the type of salesman you want. 
A compensation plan that is ade- 
quate or more than adequate will 


* tie the best men to your organiza- 


tion, will attract the best type of 
new men to it, and will keep the 
turn-over in your sales organiza- 
tion low. A plan of compensation 
that is inadequate will put you in 
the position of constantly training 
new salesmen for other houses tc 
(Continued on page 280) 
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Says “Sam”: 


It’s Possible to Build a Mud Fence, but You Get 
More Value with Better Material 


dozen trade journals on a 

convenient desk, “there seems 
to be a lot of talk about immigration 
and the need for more labor. Ever 
consider the topic?” 

“?*Tis a windy subject,” says Sam. 
“Tt’s a few people who know any- 
thing about it that can mention the 
matter without an axe to grind, and 
it’s the many that do the talking 
who are only the phonograph rec- 
ords of the axe grinders. 

“Tt’s not a lack of man-power 
we're having, but it’s the lack of 
power in man to labor which 


Se says I, as I deposited a 


on landing the traveler looks over a 
conglomeration of many foreign peo- 
ple, and he is approached by govern- 
ment officers and other officials who 
can hardly talk English. This first 
dock impression is the key to the 
whole problem. 

“As a melting pot the United States 
was the grand success when it was 
getting the right materials; but ye 
can’t expect a nugget of gold from 
a melting of lead, and ye can’t gee 
lead from raw ore without a large 
percentage of dross. For some 
years before the war with Germany 


co-operation of each grade of so- 
ciety requires intelligence. 

“And it’s meself that knows that 
intelligence is not book learning any 
more than education is book learn- 
ing. An air-tight memory may re- 
peat a whole library of book knowl- 
edge, but it takes understanding of 
a subject as applied to the condi- 
tions and situations around you to 
make use of it. The American 
melting pot may congeal the mass 
into some semblance of better pros- 
pect, but it’s 80 per cent. of ’em that 
will take several generations to breed 

the right sort of intelligence. 








is wanting. 

“It’s the country that is 
like an office with one man- 
ager, ten clerks and three 
stenographers. Half the time 
there is nothing to do; but 
there is no one who will de- 
scend to take a swipe at the 
dust on the desk or to empty 
a waste basket. 

“As an extensive traveler 
by reason of my ardious en- 
deavors to supply work for 
the rest of ye, it’s the first im- 
pression on reaching the vari- 
ous countries I would put 
before ye.” 

“But, Sam,” says I, “what 
has that to do with the present 
situation as relating to the 








T’S NOT a lack of man-power 

we're having,” says our friend 
Sam—one of those common-sense 
chaps who get right down to the 
kernel of a problem and then crack 
the kernel—“but it’s lack of power 
in man to labor which is wanting.- 

“It’s the wave of prosperity that 
always creates the demand for 
more immigration; but sure if ye 
let ’em all in so that there are plenty 
of loose ones handy for every 
vacancy when times are good, who 
the divil is going to support ’em 
during spells of depression?” 


Sure and we were getting the 
rough ore faster than the 
country could do the refining.” 

“But, Sam,” says I, “our 
industrial leaders are claiming 
that it is impossible to obtain 
the necessary labor to keep 
the shops running.” 

“Our industrial leaders,” 
says Sam, “are trying to find 
apples on pear trees. 

“°Tis the rough and hard 
jobs that they have in mind, 
the jobs that require but little 
brain and only a mechanical 
ability to follow certain move- 
ments, put forth a certain 
amount of strength, and 
stand up under continued 
strain in probably uncomfort- 











United States ?” 


able surroundings. The mus- 





’ 


“°Tis this way,” says Sam. 

“A situation is the final result of 
many small conditions, and to under- 
stand the main issue may depend 
upon the attention ye have given to 
some single and separated angle of 
the subject. An appreciation of fe- 
male beauty may be easy, but to un- 
derstand it might need the study of 
sales at the drug store. 


“We will now proceed to your <i- . 


lightenment by saying that when the 
traveler reaches France he sees 
Frenchmen; in Germany, Germans; 
in Holland, Dutchmen; in England, 
Englishmen; in all other countries he 
finds the people of that country, and 
he has to use field glasses to find the 
thin stream of foreign mixture. In 
the United States the traveler finds— 
sure and what does he find ?—a mix- 
ture of the good and bad of all na- 
tions, with mighty little of the good 
coming in but a rare assortment of 
the off-scourings and scum created by 
foreign oppression and old world so- 
cial barriers. 

“’Tis right at the dock it starts, for 


the foreign people who had training, 
skill, knowledge, and ambition, were 
doing pretty well in their own coun- 
try. The immigrant that was 
reaching the United States was a 
mixture of © slow-thinking, heavy- 
type laborers, dull-witted peasants, 
shirkers, criminals arfd the plain 
ignorant. 

“Tt’s the United States was im- 
porting her future troubles with 
every shipload of unrestricted hu- 
manity that landed: The I. W. W., 
the anarchistic group, the Bolsheviki, 
and the rest of the live-without- 
work idealists could increase their 
membership in direct ratio to the 
number of immigrants arriving. 

“You can’t remove the shackles 
of centuries of ignorance and pov- 
erty and expect either understand- 
ing or gratitude. Ignorance always 


mistakes freedom for license and 
takes improved personal conditions 
as an excuse for getting more. To 
understand that prosperity and per- 
sonal well-being depend upon the 


cular and dull-witted immi- 
grant has been filling these jobs. As 
he becomes better acquainted with the 
country, saves a little money, and 
talks with other workmen he locks 
around for less strenuous occupation. 
Other jobs at nearly the same or bet- 
ter pay can be found, and no matter 
how dull-witted an individual may he 
he can recognize less work when he 
sees it. 

“Sure and ye can get a thousand 
men for the soft job where ye cani 
scare up one for the dirty shop job, 
and it’s ten to one that the dirty job 
may pay the most money.” 

“T would conclude, Sam,” says I, 
“that you fancy there are too many 
who want the so-called white-collar 
positions.” 

“°Tis so,” says Sam. “There is 
plenty of labor in the country, but it’s 
not enough people who want to labor 
that we have. It’s not in human na- 
ture to sweat for eight or ten hours, 
if it is possible to keep cool and com- 
fortable for the same money. 

(Continued on page 299) 





Mew Business Balance Wheel 
May Junk Old Pendulum 


What America Needs Most—Committee That Made Inten- 
sive Study of Cycles Finds That Excessive Swings 


WV T HAT we need to-day to pre- 
vent booms; to stabilize in- 

dustry; to level peaks and 
depression; to avoid suffering, and, 


Can Be Prevented 


An interview with 


Owen D. Young 


Chairman, General Electric Company 


By O. D. Foster 


prices have pyramided, and extreme 

depression has been the result. 
“Such conditions as these are con- 

trary to all the laws of good eco- 


worker. It is not merely the ravages 
resultant from unemployment which 
bring about so much suffering, but 
the continual menace of unemploy- 

































what is even worse, the con- 
tinual fear of suffering; to 
reduce discontent; and _ to 
raise unit production to its 
maximum, is the power to 
carry to every worker, as well 
as to the heads of great cor- 
porations, the fact that only 
through a sane conception of 
business as a whole, rather 
than as individual enterprises, 
can we prevent recurrent 
business depression and the 
dangers of inflation. 

“The enormous hazard 
which shows itself in the 
form of high peaks of demand, 
and which results in such ex- 
periences as those of 1920, 
must be spanned in some way 
if we are to stabilize the busi- 
ness cycle. In great engineer- 
ing projects it is recognized 
that, even at heavy cost, it 
pays to level a right of way. 
The same principle holds true 
in business cycles. Hereto- 
fore it has been a fundamental 
thought with business men 
that when demand was at its 
peak every influence must be 
used to crowd production, 
even at a high cost. The result 
has been periodic intervals 
where construction costs rose 
to a maximum because of 
insistent demand ; where labor 
was unobtainable because work 
was too plentiful ; where wages 








Giving a Longer Life to 
“Good Times” 


HE UNEMPLOYMENT confer- ’ 


ence called by President Hard- 
ing in September, 1921—to put it in 


| the simplest terms—decided that it 


was better to prevent recurring un- 
employment than to provide for its 
relief. For, as the old adage goes, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company, headed 
the committee appointed to study 
the fundamentals of the problem. 

The gist of the committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations, suffi- 
ciently larded with whys and 
wherefores to furnish food for in- 
telligent thought on the part of 
business executives, is contained in 
this interesting interview with Mr. 
Young. It isa thoroughgoing sum- 
mary of the collective thought of a 
well-selected committee of business 
leaders on a problem that comes 
home to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 




















ment which stares the worker 
in the face even during periods 
of prosperity. This is a threat 
which hangs over 100 per cent. 
of the workers, and, while 
eventually it may affect only 
10 per cent. of them, the entire 
100 per cent. are rendered 
restless and apprehensive, and 
suffer intensely. 

“We must never forget that 
loss of employment means 
actual suffering to the worker, 
whereas to the employer it is 
only a loss of money. For 
this reason it is not to be 
wondered at that workers 
often lose sight of the main 
point at issue in an effort to 
keep themselves and _ their 
families from possible want. 

“In taking up the question 
of keeping business on a more 
level right-of-way from year 
to year, and so stabilizing 
employment, we must not 
forget to take into considera- 
tion the conditions which 
surround the individual busi- 
ness man. He is where he 
must meet a_ competitive 
situation. He feels he cannot 
refuse orders on the peak of 
the cycle even though his 
plant is already working to 
capacity, and he naturally 
inclines to the opinion that, 
with so much work in sight, 
it is good business to extend 


rose in proportion to the need for 
workers, and men were bidding 
against each other for labor to speed 
up production. Under such circum- 
stances as these when production 
was at its peak labor was inclined to 
hold back in unit production volume 
in order to extend the period of 
employment. As a _ consequence 


nomics, and result not alone in high 
prices and unnecessary waste, but in 
intense suffering to the laboring 
classes during the periods of un- 
employment, which inevitably follow 
such a boom. The great problem of 
labor in America is so to relate wages 
to production that the price is not set 
where it will eventually break the 





his facilities so that he can fill orders. 
To do so is to court higher costs, 
which are eventually reflected in 
higher retail prices; buying drops 
off, production decreases, and labor 
suffers. 

“In facing these conditions, in an 
effort to stabilize employment, we 
realized that we must alter the very 
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fundamentals on which business has 
been based, and we knew that results 
could come only through concerted 
action. Our experience of the few 
weeks since the issuance of the re- 
port offers striking evidence that the 
business man can be influenced in 
reference to the cycles even under 
restrictions, and that both he, the 
workers, and the public will act in- 
telligently under sound advice when 
the facts are put before them plainly. 

“Both the business man and the 
public have come to learn the dis- 
advantage of the boom. For the last 
few months the period of 
prosperity has reached such 
momentum that it seemed wise 
to stop and consider certain 
possible consequences. Two 
months ago it appeared best 
to put on the brakes, and 
warnings were issued not to 
over-extend credits or to 
duplicate orders too heavily. 
Industry responded by a 
recession of buying, and, with 
the exception of the building 
trades, labor was careful not 
to push its advantage. There 
is no reflection of the wage in- 
crease as yet, and it is to be 
hoped that workers will con- 
tinue to appreciate the situa- 
tion, and so to increase their 
output that it will never be 
reflected in wholesale prices. 
This is the surest way to save 
themselves from unemploy- 
ment. 

“The issuance of the report 
brought prompt results. On 
the side of business there have 
been some interesting re- 
actions. The director of one 
large organization told me 
that, after reading the report, 
they called in the heads of 
their commercial department 
and made the ruling that, from that 
time on, the standing of the salesmen 
was not to be judged by tying up 
an order for immediate delivery, but 
by their ability to postpone its execu- 
tion to such a time in the future that 
no new construction work would be 
necessary to carry it through. 
Instructions to the men made it clear 
that their value would not be 
measured by contracts taken at the 
peak, even at a higher price, but 
rather by securing a possible exten- 
sion of the order even at a lower 
profit. 

“On the part of labor we found a 
keen interest in the report. This was 
evidenced by the requests for copies, 
which came in from working groups 
all over the country. If workers 
themselves can be made to see that 
broad vision, not selfishness, is at the 
heart of this analysis of conditions, 
and if they can be convinced that, 
to obtain results, labor, as well as 





manufacturers, must take a hand in 
controlling the situation, we will have 
sufficient co-operation to stabilize the 
cycles. What we are after is to con- 
vince the entire public that this is 
really an intelligent study of a vital 
business problem. 

“When the President’s conference 
on unemployment met under Secre- 
tary Hoover’s chairmanship in 
Washington in September, 1921, 
millions of wage-earners were out 
of work in one of those periods of 
depression which invariably has 
followed abnormal activity. But 





OWEN D. YOUNG 
Chairman, General Electric Company 


little economic data were on hand 
from which fundamental conditions 
could be analyzed, and the committee 
had few actual statistics on which to 
base their confident opinion that the 
destructive extremes of business 
cycles could be controlled in some 
measure. 

“An analysis of past cycles of 
business showed certain common ten- 
dencies. On the upswing of the cycle 
the characteristic features were in- 
creased volume of manufacturing, 
rising stock exchange prices followed 
by rising commodity prices, then 
business expansion’ and increased de- 
mands for credit from both business 
men and speculators. This resulted 
in a stiffening of money rates and 
strained credit. The fall of prices 
on the stock exchange and the over- 
burdening of transportation facilities 
was usually the ext stage, and with 
delayed deliveries there followed a 
duplication of orders, speculative 
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buying, and consequent credit expan- 
sion to such an extent that public 
confidence was shaken. Cancellation 
of orders, a liquidation of inventories 
and a sharp fall of prices marked the 
opening of the period of depression, 
which brought unemployment in its 
wake. 

“The problem before us was to 
see just how the conditions leading 
to these periods could be so con- 
trolled as to prevent sharp reactions. 
We found that while all business 
men realize that every business runs 
a certain speculative chance of taking 
a loss, that many business men 
were actually gambling in 
their most important decisions, 
and were laying their plans 
without reference to those 
fundamentals which were 
vital factors in their failure or 
success. 

“Among the first studies 
made were those which would 
determine the trends of the 
different industries in their 
relation to the upward or 
downward movement. Analy- 
sis of this factor in the de- 
pression of 1921 showed that 
the collapse of silk prices 
marked the first sign of the 
falling barometer and_ this 
was followed by a drop in the 
shoe industry, whereas paper 
was one of the last commodi- 
ties to feel the full effect. 

“Our next move was to dis- 
cover what controlling factors 
might be used to stabilize these 
conditions and avoid undue in- 
flation. As all business is 
naturally founded on a sys- 
tem of credits, we turned im- 
mediately to the banks. Banks 
are in a position to realize 
sooner than the average manu- 
facturer when a credit strain 
is approaching and should be in posi- 
tion to warn their customers of im- 
pending danger. Here, as elsewhere 
in business, the competitive situation 
offered a serious difficulty. The in- 
dividual borrower whose credit 
standing is high is often antagonized 
by refusal of his request for a loan, 
and the bank dislikes to lose his good 
will. 

“The only way this situation can 
be circumvented is by placing proper 
research information in the hands of 
the bank in such form that it can pass 
it on to its customers without danger 
of losing business. Overexpansion 
of bank credits and the resultant 
tightening of loans is one of the first 
steps toward a business collapse, and 
where bank credits are unduly ex- 
tended and customers are allowed to 
strain their credit relations, business 
men often bid against each other for 
the limited supplies of goods and so 
force prices above what consumers 
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are willing and able to pay. Bank 
credit often expands so rapidly that 
it lifts the buying or investment 
power of the business man out of 
line with the general buying power 
of the community. For this reason 
banks have an unusual duty which 
they owe to business and an excep- 
tional opportunity to offer sound in- 
formation and advice to business 
men. 

“In making up our report we felt 
so strongly the fact that banks could 
be made a stabilizing factor that we 
aroused some criticism. It has been 
said that bankers have no right to 
control credit; that their obligation 
is limited to discovering whether or 
not the customer has sound financial 
standing and, if so, to make the loan. 
I think at the time the report was 
prepared we stressed the duty of the 
bankers somewhat heavily because 
we were a little afraid of the busi- 
ness man. Later developments have 
proved that this was unnecessary, 
for business men have profited by 
their experience of two years ago 
and there is every evidence that they 
are exerting their powers intelligently 
to prevent a boom. 


Four Things to Remember 


“Business is in a sound condition 
and there are no evidences of infla- 
tion. As Secretary Hoover empha- 
sized in his recent talk before the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: ‘The 
government index shows wholesale 
prices are to-day about 30 per cent. 
below the crest prior to the collapse 
of 1920. This index shows an in- 
crease in wholesale prices of 6 per 
cent. in the last nine months, con- 
trasted with a rise of 20 per cent. in 
the nine months prior to the collapse 
in the 1920 boom. Increases in price 
are a necessary accompaniment of 
business recovery. They are the vital 
stimulant to production. They do not 
mean inflation unless they continue 
to rise after full production is at- 
tained or unless they are the result 
of speculation.’ 

“The important points for business 
men to remember at this time are: 

1. That they should be familiar 
with current facts regarding business 
conditions and so be able to make a 
reasonable forecast. 

2. That they should know the basic 
facts about their own industry, and 
should have made a particular study 
of its individual problems. 

3. That these statistics should be of 
such a character that they may be 
made the basis for the establishment 
of general policies. ~ 

4. That they should so familiarize 
themselves with the general credit sit- 
uation and especially the attitude of 
their banks toward the extension of 
loans that they will not be inclined to 
ask for undue extension of credits. 
“Certain of these data may be 

secured from the Statistical Bureau 
of the Department of ‘Commerce of 
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the United States or may be gathered 
through trade associations of _the 
different industries or organizations 
which make a business of collecting 
such data. 

“As to the method of controlling 
the cycle itself, the committee felt 
that any consideration of control 
naturally divided itself into two 
parts: First, the method of prevent- 
ing excessive expansion; second, the 
method of reducing the extent of the 
decline. Both are so interrelated that 
they are naturally affected by the 
same factors. 

“The first recommendation made 
by the committee was for the collec- 
tion of fundamental data bearing on 
the different lines of business, such 
data to include the most vital facts 
and to be so summarized by the De- 
partment of Commerce so that it 
might be included in a regular month- 
ly report. The source of this infor- 
mation would be individual units of 
the different industries, or trade as- 
sociations, and among the most im- 
portant data would be included the 
actual stocks of different commods- 
ties on hand, whether in the place of 
manufacture or in transit, in whole- 
sale or retail warehouses. 

“The value of this information 
may be evidenced by the fact that 
early in 1920 the prevailing impres- 
sion was that there was a shortage 
in goods and that orders must be 
placed far ahead, whereas in the 
summer of 1921 it was believed that 
the goods on hand far exceeded de- 
mand. Facts indicate, however, that 
early in 1920 there was an over-sup- 
ply, which led shortly to collapse, 
while in the summer of 1921 stocks 
were very low and that this spread 
between supply and demand brought 
about the upward turn in the business 
cycle. Data on freight movements 
are also necessary in order to ascer- 
tain whether goods are being delayed 
in transit because of freight conges- 
tion, which results in a duplication 
of orders and an inflation of inven- 
tories. Statistics on employment 
constitute another vital factor in esti- 
mating the business trend. 


Development of Research F acilities 


“In its second recommendation the 
committee advised the expansion and 
standardization of existing statistical 
bureaus, and that information so col- 
lected should be printed promptly and 
be made available to the different in- 
dustries. Special attention was 
recommended to the collection of 
data on such commodities as are 
known to have a definite relation to 
the trend of the business cycle. 
These include: 

1. Raw wool and woolen textiles. 
2. Raw cotton and cotton textiles. 
3. Hides and leather and shoes. 

4. Iron and steel and leading fabri- 


cated products, such as structural 
steel and standard tools. 
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5. Zinc, lead and copper and leading 
products of each. 
6. Bituminous coal. 

“These statistics must naturally be 
current, periodic, and in comparable 
form. They should be uniform and 
continuous and should be collected 
officially in order to provide regular 
information. 

“The greater development of re- 
search facilities was the third recom- 
mendation of the committee. Proper 
economic research and a sane inter- 
pretation of economic facts would be 
the foundation of better control of 
business conditions, and the business 
fraternity were urged to encourage 
outside organizations and universi- 
ties to use all possible means to fur- 
ther an investigation of economic 
subjects. 


Part Played by Bankers 


“Fourth, it was recommended that 
the individual banker be guided by 
his expert knowledge of business 
conditions in determining his rela- 
tions with his clients. In order to 
guide his policies the banker needs 
access to a large fund of knowledge 
regarding the general trend of busi- 
ness activities and inasmuch as he is 
a specialist in finance he should be in 
a position to give sound advice to his 
customers. One suggestion is that 
when prices are rising and business 
is expanding bankers should ask bor- 
rowers to maintain an increasing 
ratio of quick assets to current lia- 
bilities. Individual banks can also 
render another service by protecting 
their customers through borrowing 
extra funds through the Federal re- 
serve banks. In specific instances 
many customers have been forced to 
liquidate suddenly and have gone 
under, where they might have re- 
gained their feet if they had been 
allowed a further extension of the 
loan. 

“In the fifth recommendation it 
was suggested that, inasmuch as 
credit conditions are of major im- 
portance both in the upward move- 
ment of the cycle and in precipitating 
its decline, the fundamental point of 
control lay in the banking situation. 
With the Federal reserve as the last 
agency for the supply of credit, it lay 
with this bureau to so administer its 
offices that it impressed upon individ- 
ual banks the due measure of their 
responsibility. 

“The control by business men of 
the expansion of their own industries 
came sixth in the recommendations 
of the committee. To plan produc- 
tion in advance and with reference 
to the business cycle, laying out ex- 
tensions of plant and equipment 
ahead of immediate requirements 
was stressed as an important part of 
the procedure. The object was to 
carry on extension work in periods 
of depression, when prices were low. 

(Continued on page 290) 
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The “Key Man” of Industry— 
A Foreman’s Story 


thought were mighty slow to 

catch on ,but when it comes to 
being absolutely dense, ivory-domed, 
that last apprentice boy that Kaliss 
brought in sure does draw the blue 
ribbon. If that kid should ever 
wander into the Far East some Chink 
will shanghai him and turn that thick 
head of his into fancy little jiggers 
to put on the mantelpiece. 

“Here I’ve spent three-quarters of 
an hour trying to pound into his head 
a perfectly simple set-up on the mill- 
ing machine and he can’t even make 
any common sense out of the blue- 
print. He’s got about as much 
chance of becoming a toolmaker as I 
have of flying.” 

Charley Williams, foreman, had 
come in contact with his first difficult 
teaching job and was completely worn 
to a frazzle. All foremen are sup- 
posed to be teachers but some never 
get the knack. Some are born teach- 
ers, some acquire the ability, many 
never get there. Perhaps it is not 
their fault, because they are seldom 
taught how to teach. 


[ & seen many fellows that I 


The Teacher Learns a Lesson 


But Charley had just blown off a 
head of steam to Burrows, the master 
mechanic; and the “M. M.” came 
back true to form. 

“Well, Charley, I’ve seen a lot of 
foremen in my time that claimed to 
be the whole performance when it 
came to teaching, but most of them 
gave about the same kind of instruc- 
tion to the much berated learner that 
I imagine you put over on this chap. 
And they all blamed the fellow who 
was at least trying to learn. I’ve 
often wondered which of the two was 
really at fault—teacher or learner. 

“Now, for instance, I imagine your 
little session.this morning was typical. 
Let’s analyze it and see where the 
trouble really lay. Teaching, you 
know, is an art. Persons who hold 
teaching positions spend quite a bit 
of effort and time in learning how to 
teach. They are trained in special 
schools. 

“It is to be regretted that we do not 
give greater attention to the quality 
of instruction given in industry, for 
there is no greater school in existence 
and the part that proper instruction 
plays in reducing production costs, 
creating interest among workmen, and 
cutting down labor turnover, is be- 
yond comprehension. I would like 


to advocate a bill in the legislature 


By Harry H. Tukey 


which would compel every person 
who had supervision of workers to 
take a course of instruction in meth- 
ods of teaching. 

“T suppose that you told this ap- 
prentice boy just exactly how this set 
up should be made?” 

“Tell him? I'll say I did,” replied 





NCE, while journeying 
through a strange coun- 
try, I came f6 an immense 
building, which seemed to be 
packed full of men. 
At every window I could see the 
faces of men—grim, unsmiling 
men. 
The grounds, too, were thronged 
with these sad-faced men. They 
walked about incessantly, but 
never spoke to each other. 
“What is this extraordinary 
place ?” I asked a passer-by. 
“That,” he replied, “is the 
“HOME FOR HEART-BROKEN 
FOREMEN.’ 
“Tt was built by a great philan- 
thropist. It is not nearly large 
enough. 
“He built it to hold 1,000 and 
there are 7,000 in it. 
“There’s a waiting list of 23,- 
000.”’ 5 
“But,” I asked in bewilderment, 
“why are there so many heart- 
broken Foremen ?” 
“Well,” said the passer-by, “it 
seems to go with the job in this 
country. 
“Tt is the custom here to put all 
the troubles on the Foremen, be- 
cause we think they don’t mind 
it. 
“Nearly every Works in this 
country, Sir,” he said, “is run 
by heart-broken. Foremen. 
“But that is one of our TRADE 
SECRETS,” he added; “we al- 
ways deny it, even among our- 
selves.” — Herbert N. Casson, 
in “The Efficiency Magazine.” 











Charley. “If I told him once I told 
him at least a dozen times. And the 
more I told him the less he knew.” 
“T suppose so,” said Burrows. 
“That often happens. You showed 
him how to do it also I imagine?” 
“Yes, sir! I showed him several 
times. I made the whole set-up for 
him once and then took it down again. 


He then tried it himself, but I had to 
do half of it for him. I'll bet he 
couldn’t do it alone now.” 

“Well, Williams, you’ve told him 
how to do it and you’ve shown him 
how and still he is unable to go ahead 
alone. Can you guess what’s wrong ?” 

“No, Mr. Burrows, I can make only 
one thing out of it, and that is that 
the kid is dumb. Perhaps the trouble 
is with me; perhaps I, too, ‘have a 
lesson to learn.” Williams was now 
approaching the learning frame of 
mind. 

“Williams, that boy may be slow to 
learn, but he is not impossible. 
Kaliss has taught him—you can teach 
him. Teaching him is not simply 
telling him how to do something, nor 
is it just showing him how to do it. 
It isn’t always accomplished by the 
combination of telling and showing. 

“Teaching is really getting people 
to think. 


Over the Worker’s Head 


“How much did you make this 
boy think this morning? Perhaps 
you told him too much at one time. 
You may have been too ambitious to 
get the job over to him. A common 
weakness of teachers is failure to ap- 
preciate how small an amount the 
average learner can grasp at one time, 
even under the best of teaching con- 
ditions. You probably did most of 
the talking without checking back as 
you went along to find out how much 
the boy was absorbing. 

“Learning is not a pouring-in pro- 
cess, Charley, it is a drawing-out and 
a building-up process. You sort of 
put a suction pump on the other fel- 
low and find how much he knows and 
then just keep on adding a little bit at 
a time. In this way you tie in with 
what he already knows, and the new 
knowledge grips and stays. When 
you do that you are training him to 
think his way through and increasing 
his power to work out his own salva- 
tion when you are not around. 

“People learn by observation, but 
the ability gained is largely mimicry. 
They can do the thing seen; but do 
they know why it is done that way? 
Have they gained the power of appli- 
cation or adaptation? 

“It is also possible that what you 
were trying to teach this boy was too 
far beyond him. You may have been 
over his head. Just because the job 
is simple to you does not mean that he 
found it so. All things are simple 
when you know how, but even you 
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have seen the time when you had to 
sweat it out over equally simple work. 
The good teacher always endeavors 
to put himself in the place of the 
learner. He tries to understand the 
learner’s difficulties in learning. 

“We are habitually very careless in 
our instruction methods,” Burrows 
continued. “In production, we pre- 
pare the machine for the job; then we 
start the work. We check it up as 
we go along; then we inspect it when 
completed. The same steps apply to 
instruction. We should prepare the 
learner’s mind for what we are going 
to teach, by finding out how much or 
how little he knows about it; then we 
should start the instruction by tying 
on to his present knowledge, continu- 
ing with a series of teaching opera- 
tions (essentially development ques- 
tions), checking up continually on the 
amount grasped, and finally inspect- 
ing the teaching job by putting the 
learner on his own responsibility and 
measuring his results. 


Four Steps of Instruction 


“Educators call these the four 
steps of a lesson: 


1—Preparation 
2—Presentation 
3—Application 
4—Testing 


“And the teaching job is never 
completed until the test has shown 
that the learner can do the job with- 
out assistance from the teacher. 

“A foreman who is a good teach- 
er should also try to route his ap- 
prentices through a series of jobs that 
are increasingly difficult. Of course, 
shop conditions do not always per- 
mit this, but a fair degree of approxi- 
mation can be obtained upon any 
sequence of jobs that are set up. 

“In every trade there are simple 
jobs and complex jobs. These should 
be arranged in the order of learning 
difficulty ; so that each job becomes a 
step in advance over its predecessor 
and learning progress results. A boy 
can be routed through his trade quite 
as systematically as a product can be 
routed through the shop.” 

Williams, who had listened at- 
tentively to the master mechanic and 
analyzed his arguments, replied, 
“Well, that’s all right Mr. Burrows, 
but think of the time it would take to 
teach in that way. We foremen 
would never be able to get out pro- 
duction.” 

“Williams,” Burrows replied, “once 
taught always taught. Do the job 
right the first time and you will save 
in the end. 

“Many of our foremen are good 
directors but they are not good teach- 
ers. We think they are, but we fail 


to recognize the skill that is involved 
in teaching. We think that we can- 
not afford the time to teach properly ; 
so we tell or show and let it go at 
' thaf. Yet good teaching at the outset 





SPARKS 


NCE upon a time, according tu 


an old story, a young man 

went to Socrates, the Greek phi- 
losopher, and said: “Sire, I come to 
you in search of knowledge. I 
have heard much about you, and 
have come a long way to find you. 
Will you not tell me how I can gain 
knowledge ?” 

Socrates said: “Follow me.” 

The youth followed Socrates to a 
body of water and was surprised to 
see him wade into it up to his 
waist. He followed him and So- 
crates grasped him by the arm and 
head and thrust his head under the 
water. He held him there until it 
seemed the youth would surely 
perish. He dragged him to the 
shore and waited for the youth to 
catch his breath; then said: “My 
boy, what did you most desire 
when I held your head under the 
water?” 

The youth replied: “Air.” 

Socrates said: “Go your way 
and remember that when you want 
knowledge as much as you wanted 
air when you were under that 
water, you will get it.” 

. +s 

When I hear a man saying that 
he is in business only for the 
money he can make and not for the 
favors he can render, I think of 
what some wise man said one time: 
“If a pig could pray he would de- 
vote his entire prayer. to corn and 
swill, but men should pray for 
other sorts of things.” 

x * Ox 

Henry B. Rankin was.a boy in 
Abraham Lincoln’s law office in. 
Springfield. One day he entered’ 
the .office with a blank book upon 
the cover of which was stamped 
the word “Autographs.” He ex- 
plained the use of the book to Mr. 
Lincoln and said he had brought 
it to him for the first signature. 

Mr. Lincoln said, “That is the 
first book for. such a purpose I 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


ever saw.” Then he wrote on the 
first page these words: 

“To-day, February 23, 1858, the 
owner honored me with the privi- 
lege of writing the first name in 
this book. 

A. Lincoln.” 


Even in those days Lincoln had 
much to occupy his mind and was 
a busy man. He was not so busy, 
however, that he had no time to 
be kind. 

.Lincoln’s simple friendliness has 
done its share in keeping his mem- 
ory alive. 

e * 8 


During the early part of his 
business life, when he was driving 
himself as he never drove any one 
else, John H. Patterson had not 
learned one lesson which he 
learned later. 

When, after long and deep think- 
ing, he had perfected a plan, he 
found it almost impossible to un- 
derstand why it was that his help- 
ers could not see what he saw 
instantly. 

He thought that they ought to 
recognize a good plan as good. So 
he got into all sorts of trouble by 
forgetting that to gain real co- 
operation he had to put his people 
through the same _ step-by-step 
mental processes that he had gone 
through to reach his conclusion. 

Later on he’spent a great deal of 
his time in educational work, using 
pictures and charts so that people 
could grasp quickly the ideas he 
was trying to convey. 

x * * 

Maybe you can: explain this. 
Several times I have loaned money 
to friends who were out of work. 
All of them reminded me repeated- 
ly of their debt to me during the 
time they remained unemployed, 
but when they got work and earned 
money again they managed in some 
way to forget all about it. Curious, 
isn’t it? 








will reflect itself in reduced teaching 
time later, in increased adaptability, 
in better quality and quantity of pro- 
duction, and in a more healthful 
interest. These results are intangible 
only because they are difficult of 
accurate measurement. 

“One thing more, Williams. If 
you had known more about teaching 
your temper would have been saved 
and perhaps that apprentice boy 
would be a bit less discouraged over 
his chances of becoming a toolmaker. 
You had better think it over and take 
advantage of some of these instructor 
training courses that are offered to 
foremen. . 

“You have a responsibility for in- 
struction that you can’t dodge. It 





applies not only with apprentices, but. 
right up to your skilled men. They 
will often be more difficult to teach 
than are the boys. 

“Think it over, Williams, and the 
next time you feel like cussing the 
fellow whom you are trying to teach 
just stop a moment and try to put 
yourself in his place. Remember— 
give it to him in small bites so that he 
can digest it.” 

’ And Charley went home that night 
with a héad full of thought-provok- 
ing wisdom—almost more than he 
could digest. . 

-  This.is ‘the fifth of a series of 

. fictionized articles ‘on foremanship, 

. wwritten especially for “Forbes” by 

Harry H. Tukey. The next will ap- 


pear in an early issue. 
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Sani Producte Ce., 
Chie, Te 
Gentlemen: 

We find the tables which you installed 
in our Cafeteria to be satisfactory in every 
respect, 

The tops are very sanitary, and the 
Swing Seat feature ie good, ae only a limited 
anount of space is used while the seate are 
occupied. Thie feature also eliminates the 
headling of chaire when cleaning the floors 

Yours very truly, 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS. 





M.S. 
Jan. 7, 1921. 


——_ 


It Pays These Concerns 
—It Will Pay You 


Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 

Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsia 

Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nangatuck Malleable Irons Wks., Union City, Conn. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 

W. Duke Sons & Co., Branch Liggett & Meyers 
Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

International Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 

International Correspondenee School, Scranton, Pa. 

































Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Good Way to 
Hold Your Men 


Conditions point to a very difficult labor market for the next two 
years. Labor is restless. Men will be constantly changing from one 
plant to another. You, as a manufacturer are paying for the tremen- 
dous labor turnover. How are you going to hold your men? Install a 
plant lunch room. Give them a chance to eat a “square” mealinaclean 
place. An installation of thisnature will hold your men and attract 
others. The investment will pay for itself in a short time. 


S 

Radiantly-white Sani-Onyx table tops do not require table cloths. 
Their surface is as hard and smooth as polished glass and can be 
easily cleaned by simply wiping with a damp cloth. Sani-Metal 
table bases are made of iron, heavily coated with enamel. Note 
the “swing seat’? feature which eliminates the stacking of chairs. 
This type of base does not absorb grease and dirt and will last a 


lifetime in any climate. 


Write In Today 


Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
space free of charge. Write today. 








These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our exe 
port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sah Products ©. 


Dept. 36 Sani Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








In this issue is given the second installment of W. C. 
' Durant’s replies to the fifty questions submitted to him 
by the editor of “Forbes” and to all of which Mr. Durant 


has promised answers. 


His statements are here given without comment. Com- 
ment will be made after more of the ground has been 


‘covered. 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 

Answers to questions 12 to 21 
are herewith submitted. 

Question 12. How many Star 
Companies have been organized? 
Answer: Star Motors, Inc., with 

an authorized capital of 2,000,000 
shares (no par value), all of which 
have been sold to net the company 
$27,500,000, is the parent distribut- 
ing company and the only Star 
company in which Durant Motors, 
Inc., is interested. This is the com- 
pany with which Durant Motors, 
Inc., has a twenty-year participat- 
ing contract valued in our state- 
ment at $20,988,000. 

Star Motors, Inc., to protect the 
name and to hold it for future use 
in connection with its selling 
branches, has organized and con- 
trols 45 Star companies incorpor- 
ated with nominal capital in as 
many states. Durant Motors, Inc., 
is not interested in these small 
companies except as they strength- 
en the trade position and increase 
the earnings of Star Motors, Inc., 
the parent company. 

By the way, in your question 
24 you assumed that Durant 
Motors, Inc., had earned “little or 
nothing at this stage.” The sum 
of $5,831,652.02 may be “little or 
nothing” to you, but it means 
much to our partners, the majority 
of whom are people of modest 
means. And might I be permitted 
to add that “Participating Con- 
tracts” have nothing to do with 
these profits? 

Not at all in a spirit of criticism, 
but for record purposes only, it 
seems incredible to me that a fin- 
ancial. authority of your splendid 
standing has not been able to cor- 
rectly analyze the item “Partici- 
pating Contracts.” You are, of 
course, familiar with the item 
“Good Will” which appears so fre- 
quently and which occupies such 
a prominent position in the asset 
column of so many successful cor- 
porations, regardless of the fact 
that “Good Will” has no tangible 
value. But we are not discussing 
“Good Will,” which would no 
doubt bear your stamp of approv- 
al; we are discussing a twenty- 





Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes” Searching Questions 


In a following issue will be presented the latest balance 
sheet of Durant Motors, Inc., and a brief description of 
the vartous Durant plants located im different parts of the 


country. 





Durant Motors shares have been fluctuating widely on 
the New York Curb Market. 


They fell below $40 one 


day, but were quickly forced up above $50. 


year contract having to do with 
the sale of approximately five mil- 
lion motor cars—a contract be- 
tween two independent, financially 
responsible, well organized cor- 
porations—Star Motors, Inc. (the 
buyer), having $27,500,000 assets, 
and Durant Motors, Inc., repre- 
senting its divisional companies 
(the seller), having assets in excess 
of $48,000,000. 

This contract, involving ap- 
proximately one billion five hun- 
dred million dollars, was not, as 
you were pleased to call it, a mere 
“stroke of the pen,” but was care- 
fully and thoughtfully considered 
in the interest of the stockholders 
of both corporations. It was my 
privilege to act for both interests 
and I was not unmindful of and 
was pleased to assume the re- 
sponsibility. I hope I have not be- 
trayed the trust. 

The contract stipulates that 
Durant Motors, Inc., through its 
divisional companies, will supply 
Star Motors, Inc., with aH Star 
cars used by it at actual cost, re- 
ceiving in lieu of a fixed manu- 
facturing profit a percentage of the 
profits realized through the dis- 
tibution—in other words, a par- 
ticipation in the profits—hence the 
term “Participating Contracts.” 
As against “Good Will” of no 
tangible value, I submit “Partici- 
pating Contracts” of very consid- 
erable value. 

Question 13. What percentage 
of the stock of the different Star 
companies is awarded or retained by 
Durant Motors or the Durant Cor- 
poration as the case may be? 
Answer: Neither Durant Mot- 

ors, Inc., nor the Durant Corpora- 
tion has any stock interest in Star 
Motors, Inc. (the parent company) 
or any of its subsidiary com- 


panies. 
Question 14. What value has 
Durant Motors (or the Durant 


Corporation) set in its financial 
statement upon its holdings of Star 
company stock thus acquired? 
Answer: This has been fully 
answered by my reply to your 
question 13, but in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I 
beg to repeat that as Durant 


Motors, Inc., holds no stock, no 
value has been placed upon it in 
its financial statement. The value 
is established and appears under 
the heading of “Participating Con- 
tracts.” 


Question 15. On what grounds 
is such a value arrived at? 
Answer: Knowledge of the busi- 

ness, a thoroughly trained organ- 
ization and earnings based on pre- 
vious experience. 


Question 16. How many Star 
cars have been ordered? 

Answer: Considerably more 
than 500,000—greatly in excess of 
our ability to handle. Because of 
the interest you have manifested 
and in order that you may have a 
better idea of the situation, I 
would have you know that on May 
3, 1923, I wired to one hundred and 
eighty-four of our distributors and 
dealers as follows: “How many 
Star cars can you handle and agree 
to take year 1924 provided we can 
arrange to supply?” to which I re- 
ceived replies indicating that, to 
meet the demands of these 18 
distributors, 463,793 Star cars are 
required. This does not include 
specifications from over two thou- 
sand additional dealers not operat- 
ing under distributors’ contracts. 

Question 17. How many Star 
cars have thus far been delivered? 

Answer: The record shows that 
on August 19, 1922, 1,000 Star cars 
had been delivered; on May 10. 
1923 (nine months later) 63,340 
Star cars had been delivered. 

Question 18. What is the pres- 
ent rate of production of Star 
cars? 

Answer: Our production sched- 
ule for May is 760 cars per day or 
19,000 Star cars for the month. 

Question 19. Are Star cars 
made and sold at a final net profit 
or net loss? 

Answer: Star cars are made and 
sold at a profit. 


Question 20. How much thus 
far? 


Answer: The profit on Star cars 
for the year 1923 will be deter- 
(Continued on page 291) 
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What kind of men enroll in the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute? 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded to give men a working knowl- 
edge of the different departments of mod- 
ern business in their relation to each other— 
corporation finance, advertising, sales, ac- 
counting, costs—working knowledge which 


Ww. D. ALEXANDER, 
President, Telluride Power Company, 
Teague, Texas 


J. H. BILLINGSLEY, _. 
Secretary, Rome Municipal Gas Com- 
pany, Rome, Georgia. 


T. G. BRABSTON, . 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


PAUL BUCHER, | [o.4n 
Vice-President, Kings County Lighting 
Company, Brooklyn, New York 


W. H. BURTIS, -" 
General Manager, Consumers Utility 
Company, Armour, South Dakota. 


A. B. CHASE, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Van Buren 
County Telephone Co., South Haven, 
Michigan 


H. L. COLEMAN, N 
Empire Gas & Electric Company, 
Geneva, New York 


H. C. COUCH, : 
President, Arkansas Light & Power 
Company, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


J. E. DAVIDSON, 
Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


N. J. DICKS, 
redit Manager, Toledo Railway & 
Light Company, Toledo, Ohio 


B. F. DONAHUE, 
Treasurer, North Coast Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. 


N. C. DRAPER, 


Manager, Northern States Power 
Company, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. 


W. W. FREEMAN, 
President, Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. H. FRITTS, 
Vice-President, Central Power Com- 
pany, Grand Island, Nebraska 


F. T. GRIFFITH, 
President, Portland Railway Light and 
Power Company, Portland, Oregon. 


C. H. HADLOCK, : 
General Traffic Supervisor, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, New 
York City. 


GEORGE S. HAWLEY, 
Vice-President, Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


J. O. HERR, ‘ 
emma and Ninenngh Atlantic 
Count ater Company, Pleasantville, 
New Jersey 


L. M. HIBBARD, 
General Manager, Union Light, Heat 
& Power Company, Fargo, No. Dakota 


A, F. HOCKENBEAMER 
Vice-President, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, California 


H. M. HUTH, 
Supt., Credit & Collection Dept., Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light Power 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


M. E. INGERSOLL, 
Superintendent, Adrian Street Railway 
Company, Adrian, Michigan 


R. CLARENCE JONES, 
Secretary and Treasurer, The San 
Antonio Public Service Company, San 
Antonio, Texas 

E. H. KEELER, 
Secretary, Ousatonic Water Power 
Company, Derby, Connecticut 

A. W. LEONARD, 
President, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Washington 

H. C. MORRIS, 


General Manager, The Dallas Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


every executive must have. That the In- 
stitute’s training is particularly valuable to 
men in Public Service work is best proved 
by the fact that men at the top like the fol- 
lowing have enrolled for its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service, and take every 
occasion to advise their associates to enrol: 


SAMUEL C. MUNFORD, 
Treasurer, Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


R. W. PHELPS, 
President, Phelps Light & Power 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois 


A. F. PERZELIUS, 
Superintendent, City Water Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


L. O. RIPLEY, 
Vice-President, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Company, Wichita, Kansas 


C. E. ROWE, 
Treasurer, Consumers Power Com- 
pany, Jackson, Michigan 


A. H. SCHOELKOPF, ; 
Vice-President, Niagara Falls Power 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


C. M. SCOVILLE, 
Secretary, Temescal Water Company 
and Corona City Water Company, 
Corona, California, 


H. M. STEWART, 
Supt. of Maintenance, Boston Elevated 
Railway, Boston, Massachusetts 


H. H. TIMMERING, 
Formerly Treasurer, Louisville Water 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


J. W. WEISEL, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer, Pennsylvania 
Utilities Company, Easton, Pa. 


W. WHITNEY, 
Vice-President, St. Cloud Public Service 
Company, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Cc. 'V. WOOD, | 
President, Springfield Street Railway 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


H. C. WORTHEN, 
General Manager, The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


HAT THE INSTITUTE has done for these Public Service 


men it can do for you. 


To you, also, it can bring that 


greater business knowledge that means greater success. 


Whatever your present position, the Institute’s little book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” will interest you. It tells just what 
the Course and Service is, and what it has done for 200,000 men 
who are at the top or on the way. It will be sent without cost 
or obligation. Just mail the coupon today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
824 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” which I may keep without obligation. 


PNM cscso dea dese BY ey, Med gh arn ng SRO Risap  t: 


Print here 


I a a 


Business Address .........00000: Py bey Ward eyes See: « 
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Westinghouse Wizard, Father of Radio Broadcasting 


Davis at once threw himself into 
the work and set out to plan other 
programs of equal interest. 

It was not long, however, before 
he realized that while he had pro- 
vided an innovation in the way of 
public service, in a large measure 
the service would not come into its 
own until there were listeners, and 
the only audience then existing 
consisted of such amateur radio 
experimenters as would care to give 
up time from their own interesting 
experiments to listen to the East 
Pittsburgh station. 

This resulted in eighteen months 
of most discouraging work, but in 
spite of all set-backs, three new sta- 
tions were opened, at Chicago, 
Newark, and Springfield, Mass. 

One of the first of the plans to 
be put into execution was the 
broadcasting of a religious serv- 
ice directly from the church into 
the home. Arrangements were 
concluded with Reverend Edwin 
J. Van Etten, Pastor of the Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church of Pitts- 
burgh, who earnestly co-operated 
with Mr. Davis and his asociates 
in broadcasting the service. This 
was the first time an event was 
ever realistically transferred from 
the scene of its occurance to the 
homes of an unseen audience. 

The broadcasting of the church 
service met with such success that 
it was decided to send out some 
of the speeches made by prominent 
men at public dinners. One of the 
earliest was a speech made by Sec- 
retary Hoover, and this met with 
such favor that it was followed by 
the broadcasting of many others. 


Tremendous Interest in Sporting Events 


Next a local boxing match came 
along. This seemed a splendid op- 
portunity to try out another ex- 
periment. It was decided not to 
limit the public to the things to 
be heard, but to visualize for them 
the attendant things they would 
have liked to see. A local paper ar- 
ranged with one of its sporting 
editors to be at the transmitting 
apparatus at the ringside and re- 
port faithfully the progress of the 
_bout. Each important move of the 
contestants was reported into the 
microphone. The sound of the 
gong, the cheers of the audience 
and their remarks were also trans- 
mitted as an accompaniment to the 
report of the progress of the fight. 

This way of transmitting both 
sight and sound added enormously 
to the pleasure of the radio audi- 
ence. It was followed later by the 
now familiar reports of ball 
games. 





(Continued from page 262) 


One thing which had interfered 
with faithful reports was the 
spontaneous cheering of the crowd 
at brilliant plays. Sometimes this 
burst out before the operator could 
get his report over to the listening 
fans, and it confused the program, 
for the listening group did not 
know exactly what all the cheers 
were about. This was rectified by 
installing a sound-proof booth, and 
to-day the operator follows the 
plays, reports the moves, and then 
“turns on” the cheering at exactly 
the right moment. 


Solves Transmitting Problems 


In its progress from its incep- 
tion to its existing use, the radio 
might be said to have passed’ 
through three distinct stages. The 
first music sent out was what is 
popularly known as “canned.” 
This was the simplest method, for 
it could be broadcast under the 
most favorable conditions and 
with little ingenuity. But this was 
only an initial step which gave 
zest to the public’s appetite, and 
offered Mr. Davis a basis to work 
on. To his vigorous mind the pub- 
lic wanted real things, big things, 
current events with life to them; 
and so he went out for the base- 
ball games, the. sporting events, 
and the great open concerts. If fif- 
teen to twenty thousand people 
would crowd into a stadium to 
listen to a concert, many of them 
standing all the afternoon, he was 
convinced that it must certainly 
have considerable public interest, 
and this was the type of program 
he was after for his radio fans. The 
broadcasting of these public events 
might be said to be the second 
step. 

In every public group there al- 
ways remain a few who appreciate 
the superlative in art, picture or 
story. They are not always those 
who are able to gratify their de- 
sires. And while we are struggling 
in this young country to give the 
art lovers what they crave, yet we 
are progressing slowly in popular- 
izing prices for grand opera, in ar- 
ranging great open concerts, and 
in opening up our museums of art. 
The last two years have seen great 
strides in the right direction, and 
Mr. Davis saw how he could aid 
in the work. A splendid start was 
made in the broadcasting of opera 
in Chicago, and because the sta- 
tion was central and located in a 
territory peculiarly well adapted to 
the purpose, this was heard over 
about nine-tenths of the United 
States, and was so well received 
that it was followed last winter by 


broadcasting from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

One of the many problems 
which presented itself in the early 
days was the difficulty experi- 
enced from resonance in the room 
in which the transmitter was 
placed. Many experiments were 
tried and the first summer an out- 
of-doors studio was used. This 
demonstrated the necessity of pro- 
viding an echoless room for trans- 
mitting purposes, and after much 
thought and a great deal of ex- 
perimenting plans for the present 
type of studio were worked out by 
Mr. Davis. All studios are now 
constructed with acoustic proper- 
ties as ideal as possible for the 
transmission of sound. 

One such studio has just been 
opened at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York City and will be used 
for the greater convenience of 
those soloists who are giving pro- 
grams sent out by the “W. J. Z.” 
station at Newark. The Pittsburg 
Post studio at Pittsburgh is a simi- 
lar undertaking and makes it pos- 
sible to secure the services of some 
of the famous stars of the country 
who could ordinarily be heard by 
only a very small portion of their 
present audience. 


Concerts While Traveling 


Each day brings new suggested 
uses. A bus company in Sacramen- 
to is experimenting with the in- 
stallation of radio equipment for 
their eighty-five busses and soon 
we may be able to ride along the 
boulevards and listen to concerts 
from the air. Prisons are many of 
them being equipped with radio 
stations, the programs to be used 
being of an educational and in- 
structive character. 

Amusing stories aplenty come 
in continually to radio centers. 
There was the policeman who was 
peacefully traveling his beat one 
summer night when he heard fran- 
tic calls for help coming from a 
second story window. Rushing up, 
he rang the bell, only to be greeted 
by a placid woman who let him 
in with great astonishment. A 
radio program was in operation, 
and the sounds he had heard were 
part of a recitation. 

If executive ability is the power 
to earn your bread by the sweat 
of the other fellow’s brow, radio 
is even more thorough in getting 
things done, for it extracts from 
an illimitable void the concerted 
and individual efforts of thousands 
of artists as entertainment for the 
man who sits peacefully smoking 
in his own armchair. 
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CONSTRUCTORS ~2 


The J. G. White Engineering 


Corporation 


COMPLETE organization, which for many years has 
A consistently added to its achievements some of the 

most important engineering and construction projects. 
These operations comprising—steam power plants, 
electric transmission systems, steam and electric railways, harbor 
developments, pipe lines and oil refineries, represent the best 
results of engineering and construction experience. 




















We solicit your consideration of this record, and an oppor- 
tunity to consult and do preliminary work on prospective devel- 
opments. 


INVESTIGATIONS 43 Exchange PI. 
REPORTS New York 











PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGEMENT 


The J. G. White Management 
Corporation | 


AN organization of trained specialists, skilled in 
producing highest efficiencies and lowest costs, which 
for over twenty years has been successfully managing 
Public Utility properties. 


oN 43 Exchange Place New York , Og 
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Business Activity Rests Upon 
Volume of Sales 
(Continued from page 268) 


acquire as soon as they become 
fair and steady producers. | 

It is unnecessary to go into the 
various plans of compensation, but 
let me make this one point: 
So arrange the basis that the sales- 
man can figure his income at any 
time. If part of his compensation is 
a percentage of net profits, don’t 
keep him in the dark as to what 
that net profit is until such time 
as the accounting department has 
had’ an opportunity to deduct all 
its charges for administrative ex- 
pense, overhead, and the like. The 
average salesman is prone to take 
the approximate cost of the goods, 
subtract it from the selling price, 
vaguely realize that there will be 
some deduction for overhead and 
‘other charges, and then proceed to 
calculate a great bulk of the dif- 
ference as profit to the house upon 
which his compensation is to be 
considered. He is surprised, pained, 
and many times not at all con- 
vinced of the house’s fairness 
when he receives the net profits 
from the accounting department or 
his sales manager. 


Fixing Sales Territorial Lines 


I listened to a sad story from a 
group of salesmen of a great com- 
pany not long ago. They had been 
promised a bonus at the end of the 
year if they exceeded a certain 
production in their districts. In the 
middle of the year their district 
was combined with one adjoining, 
which was considerably behind its 
quota. At the end of the year the 
combined production of the con- 
solidated district did not reach 
quota, and so no one got a bonus. 
It is incomprehensible that the 
company made the consolidation 
in order to avoid the paying of the 
bonus, but it would be difficult to 
convince those salesmen of the 
fact. It would have been wise for 
the company to disregard the con- 
solidation in figuring the bonus at 
the end of the year. 

There is in every business a 
point beyond which a further ex- 
tension of a salesman’s territory 
cannot add to his volume of sales 
and will only result in the scatter- 
ing of his effort and the neglect of 
possible prospects. There is a 


limit to the number of pros- 
pects any man can see in a 
day, a month, or a year. Then 


there is a point beyond which a 
further contraction of a man’s ter- 
ritory will restrict his possible vol- 
ume of business and his conse- 
quent earnings and growth. The 
territorial lines of but few concerns 
tend to approach this minimum 
to-day. In most cases they are far 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Push! 
If you can’t push, 
PULL. 
If you can’t pull, 
please get out 
of the way.” 








Jacob Kindleberger 


Parchment Company 








President, Kalamazoo Vegetable 














away from it, with the result that 
the concern’s salesmen are. scatter- 
ing their efforts and only touch- 
ing the high spots in their sales 
efforts. I have yet to learn of the 
salesman who would willingly con- 
cede that, however, as regards his 
territory. 

For any line of business there 
are certain more or less definite 
territorial analyses that can be 
worked up and certain more or 
less definite calculations as to the 
maximum territory it is possible for 
a salesman to cover with justice to 
the house and the minimum of ter- 
ritory which he can cover in 
justice to himself. Based upon 
these analyses, there are methods 
of blocking territories and assign- 
ing definite quotas to each block. 
It seems to me that any system of 
assigning quotas should take into 
consideration almost primarily the 
potential and demonstrated sales 
ability of the man who is handling 
the territory. 


On Maintaining Morale 


A far-sighted concern, just ap- 
proaching its problem of intensi- 
fying sales effort, would do well 
to block its territory in small 
areas, run records on volume 
of business yielded from each 


block and thus put its finger on 
neglected areas against the time 
when actual intensifying will be 
put into operation. 

management which 


The sales 





arbitrarily splits the territory of a 
salesman when he is doing a large 
volume of business puts a premium 
on “lying down on the job,” and 
does much to unsettle and destroy 
the morale of other good producers 
in the organization who begin to 
wonder if they are going to be 
next. The territory to be split is 
that of the salesman who is not 
living up to his possibilities. Yet 
a great many progressive concerns 
pursue the former policy. Is it not 
better to take a loss of possible 
volume of business in the interest 
of keeping the real producers sat- 
isfied until such time as a switch 
in territory or a change in person- 
nel allows the split to be made 
without even seeming injustice to 
anyone? If it becomes imperative 
to get additional salesmen into a 
territory occupied by a good pro- 
ducer, pay him an override on com- 
mission of some sort on the busi- 
ness taken out of the territory. The 
increased selling cost thus in- 
curred will be returned many times 
by the morale maintained in the 
entire organization. 

Space would scarcely permit of 
my going into the various kinds of 
contests that might be staged in 
different selling organizations, and 
the executive head of the business 
is not vitally concerned in their 
details in any event. Suffice it to 
say that with other conditions 
right, sales contests undoubtedly 

(Continued on page 300) ° 
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Generating station at Joliet, Illinois, 
one of the finest in the country 
“ 


< 





cA dependable income 
from 200 communities 
surrounding Chicago 
eae Comer tae 


Illinois. One ofthe world’s greatest indus- 
trial centers—population over 1,156,000. 











Each share 
pays you 
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Invest in Common Stock of 


Public Service Company 


of Northern Illinois 


N NO OTHER SECTION of the United States is there a 
public service situation promising the growth and expansion 
which may be expected in the territory served by Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. Encircling Chicago on 
three sides, traversed by scorces of trunk line railroads, the 
future of this section offers unlimited field for public service. 


The Company which provides this great industrial, residential 
and agricultural section with electric light, power and gas will 
grow with the territory. The securities it offers are one of 
the soundest investments. 


Dividends are payable quarterly, first day of February, May, 
August and November of each year. 


Cash or monthly savings plans available. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edison Building 1306 First National 
72 West Adams Street Bank Building 
Tel. Randolph 2944 Tel. Broadway 706 
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Commonwealth Edison 
Company 


8% CAPITAL STOCK 


Dividends payable quarterly on the first day of 
February, May, August and November of each year 






































CAPITALIZATION 
The Capital Stock and Bonded Debt of the Company, at March 1, 1923, was: 
Capital Stock Outstanding or Subscribed.........................-2.2-2ee-e00 $72,000,000.00 
Five per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds Outstanding.................. 53,774,000.00 
Six per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds Outstanding.................... 6,000,000.00 
$131,774,000.00 
BUSINESS 


The phenomenal growth of the Company’s business is shown in the following 
table, covering a period of six years: 


W. H. 
Total Generated Total 
Year Customers Cin 1,000’s) Gross Revenue Net Revenue 
1917 351,680 1,488,080 25,351,585 8,723,703 
1918 370,937 1,508,070 26,505,136 9,563,111 
1919 414,829 1,628,341 30,366,426 10,846,920 
1920 474,795 1,883,570 35,317,134 10,618,949 
1921 536,982 1,928,270 37,139,830 12,743,675 
1922 610,303 2,225,443 43,107,955 14,689,008 


The Commonwealth Edison Company owns 8 generating stations and 64 sub- 
stations. The generating plants have a total capacity of about 663,000 kilowatts, 
or nearly 900,000 electrical horsepower. This makes the Commonwealth Edison 
Company the largest steam operated central station electricity supply company in 
the world. By the end of 1924 or early in 1925 it is expected that the generat- 
ing capacity will be nearly 1,000,000 kilowatts, or about 1,300,000 trical 
horsepower. The Company owns more than 330 acres of real estate in the City 
of Chicago, 2,800 miles of cable, 5,600 miles of underground conduit, and 
24,000 miles of overhead wire. The Company serves, practical aot com- 
petition, the entire City of Chicago with a a cme | of over 2, 

uring a little more than a third of a century the growth of = _ 
wealth Edison Com ef ed has been truly marvelous. It provides electrical energy 
for light, power and heat, and during the year 1922, 73,321 new customers were 
added to the Company's lines, equal to an increase of 13.7 per cent, bringing the 
total number of customers being served at the end of that year up to 610,303. S 
Among these customers are the entire surface and elevated railways of the city; afety to 
all their cars are operated and heated by “Edison” power. 

The number of stockholders has increased from a total of 9,544 on October the Investor 
15, 1920 to 28,489 at February 26, 1923. The worth of Edison stock is recog- 
nized by many thousands of Chicagoans, seeing that more than 28,000 of its citi- a 
zens are part owners of this great Company. Built on 

The Commonwealth Edison Company has the splendid record of having paid 























dividends on its Capital Stock for 34 years without interruption. ° 
PRICE ON APPLICATION Service 
to the 
UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY Public 
1306 First Wisconsin Natiorial Bank Building 72 West Adams Street 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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Middle West 
Utilities Compan 


7% PRIOR LIEN STOCK 
(Preferred as to Assets and Cumulative Dividends) 
PAR VALUE $100.00 
Dividends ble rt ~ the 15th day of Ma tembe d 
— "Boson “hog ae Boon aie ot any dee tt che oneen of he i ia 


Cempany at 115 and accrued 
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DIVIDENDS EXEMPT FROM THE NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX aD 
CAPITALIZATION ‘NV 
(At December 31, 1923) Ax} \ 
CAPITAL STOCK: Authorized Outstanding et) / 
Price Liem 7%........-2.-0.--c-00-00-0- $20,000,000.00 $13,000,000.00 | \¥, | 
i OS | eee 20,000,000.00 16,662,520.00 j { { aly 
Common without par value (shares).... 200,000 165,939 } jl 
FUNDED DEBT: Mi [. 
Bonds and Notes Outstanding... $17,884,600.00 IN if 
BUSINESS 
The business of the subsidiary companies continues to grow and expand in 
every direction. ey now serve directly, by means of their own distribution 


tems, 639 communities having an estimated population of 1,580,400. Under 
wholesale contracts they serve indirectly 174 communities having a combined 
estimated population of 248,000, thus, a total of 813 communities in 15 states 
of the Union are directly or indirectly served. Every conceivable type of industry 
depends upon the Middle West Utilities Company's subsidiaries for the supply of 
electrical energy or gas for power, light and heat. 

The principal business of the subsidiary companies is the generation, trans- 
mission and distribution of electrical energy for power, light and heat, providing 
for the year 1922, 65% of their gross earnings. 

e progressive growth of the business of the subsidiary companies is shown 
in the following table, covering a period of six years: 











Number of : 
Year Ended Gross Net Customers - 
April 30 Earnings Earnings Served 

|, aaa $3,502,756 190,600 
ee et cae yer eaoare paged 
eke cigs ocanscuncaswosenescesnasnccek. a . 571 B | 
NRT 5,318,507 285,574 Investments 
Year Ended 
December 31 ; 
ke Ea ree ee Oe 26,348,234 7,520,150 344,229 
1922 29,870,701 9,104,659 388,647 

Note: In 1920 the fiscal year of the Company was altered so as to end on December 81. That 
In the 8 months’ period—May 1 to DecombéF 31, 1920—the gross earnings were $15,919,664 and 


net earnings 63,960,848. 

The gross earnings of the subsidiary companies in 1922 were greater by 
$3,522,467 than for the rv 1921. Of this increase, $1,346,277 was contributed 
by new properties and $2.176,190, or an increase of 8.2 per cent, came from E. d 
properties previously operated. naure 

The Comauae is under the management of men who have a long and suc- 
cessful experience in the public utility field. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY . 


. o ‘* . . A 
1306 Fisst Wiscnasia.| reed Bank Building 7 We ee Soe \\\\ \\ \ 
\) ‘ \ 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















The longer I teach the more I 
am impressed with the infinite ca- 
pacity of the human mind to resist 
the introduction of knowledge— 
Professor Lounsbury. 


From Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J. 
xk * * 


When it is finally settled that a 
thing is impossible, watch some- 
body do it—Merchants’ Journal. 

From E. H. coe, Jr, Denver, Colo. 


You may be sure that the person 
who bewails his commonplace and 
unsatisfactory position in life be- 
cause he has never had a “pull,” a 
“drag,” has seldom or never done 
anything to deserve a “pull” or 
a “drag.” In his ignorance and 
stupidity he has lost sight of the fact 
that we must give before we can 
receive. His senseless clamoring for 
a “pull” does nothing but show 
plainly that it isn’t in him. 

From D. E. Swanson, Oakland, Cal. 

ss 2 

I account for my tremendous 
trade by the fact that I was always 
on the look-out for new markets for 
my tea.—Sir Thomas Lipton. 

From Willem Geitin, New York, N. Y. 


How majestic is naturalness! I 
have never met a man whom I 
really considered a great man who 
was not always natural and sim- 
ple. Affectation is inevitably the 
mark of one not sure of himself. 
It is above everything the real 
hallmark of inferiority.—Charles 
H. Dawes. ; 

Sn H. S. Spencer, Niagara Fails, 


* * * 


The man who is deaf to the 
alarm clock usually hears very 
well when the quitting whistle 
blows.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
“Uncle Jerry Says:” 

<_< e, 2 


Poverty is only contemptible 
when it is felt to be so. Doubtless 
the best way to make our poverty 
respectable is to seem to never 
feel it as an evil.—Bovee. 


Did Ship of Thine Come 
Back to Port? 
Did ship of thine come back to port 


Ruined and shattered by the 
storm ; 
Her fair white canvas torn and 
stained, 
A shapeless wreck her once proud 
form? 
And standest thou disconsolate 
To mourn thy loss from ll 
apart? 
"Tis not the storm that conquers 
thee 
Nor Fate; ’tis but thine own faint 
heart ! 


Go build thee yet another ship; 
To that new task new courage 
bring; 
Build stouter, fairer than before, 
And as thou buildest ever sing. 


For tg shalt know this thing at 
ast, 
Though every dream should be 
fulfilled, 
And all thy ships come safely home, 
The greatest joy is still to build. 
—B. Y. Williams, in N. Y. “Times.” 
From R. M. Mehrten, Knox, Pa. 
* * * 


Have faith. Often you will feel 
that you detect a great uneasiness, 
an unrest, a threatening undercur- 
rent in this Government. This is 
neither new nor unusual. I have 
learned that America will rise to 
meet her problems. I have learned 
that good will triumph over evil. 
Have faith in the Government of 
your fathers. Show your faith by 
works to support that Govern- 
ment. Have faith that right will 
prevail—‘“Uncle Joe” Cannon. 

a 
To Become 90 

Eat moderately; sleep at least 
seven hours a night with windows 
open; take regular exercise in the 
open air every day; use no stimu- 
lants; enjoy all natural delights 
without excess in any, and keep 
under all circumstances as serene a 
spirit as your nature permits.— 
Charles W. Eliot, president-emer- 
itus of Harvard University. 

a ae 


A wedge of intelligence struck 
by a blow of well-directed energy 
soon shatters the rock of opposi- 
tion.—The Vulcan Bulletin 








Usefulness to human society is the 
only valid reason why any individual 
or institution has a right to take up 
room on this planet. 

Everything in the universe takes 
place in accordance with natural 
laws. There are no accidents. There 
are many natural laws, but one fun- 
damental or primordial law is the 
law of service or usefulness. 

Three things must be done before 
labor, capital, and government can 
all be in perfect accord. First, the 
government must stop considering 
business, especially big business, as 
a criminal offense. Second, labor 
must stop making man-made laws 
that are contrary to the laws of na- 
ture. Third, the 5 per cent. of 
the population who are employing the 
other 95 per cent. must remodel some 
of their policies toward those em- 
ployed—A. F. Sheldon. 

From L. B. Basiey, Portland, Oregon. 


This is the gospel of labor—ring 
it, ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of love came down from 

above to live with the men 
who work. 
This is the rose that he planted, 
here in the thorn-cursed soil— 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
but the blessing of earth is 
toil. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
From D. Thomas, Denver, Colo. 
* * 

A quitter does the world just 
about as much good as the hole 
in the doughnut—probably less.— 
The Marion Line. 

7.2 

Three good rules: 

(1) Forget Yesterday. 

(2) Work To-day. 

(3) Plan for To-morrow.—The 
Efficiency Magazine. 

"se & 


Fear not the future; weep not 
for the past.—Shelley. 





A @ext 


merry heart dorth good like 
a medicine: but a broken 
spirtt drieth the bones.—Pro- 
verbs 17:22. 
Sent in by E. Dumholt, Willis- 
ton, N. Dakota. What is your 
e favorite text? “Forbes Ept- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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You will find these letters on many 
tools by which electricity works. 
They are on great generators used 
by electric light and power com- 
panies; and on lamps that light 
millions of homes. 





46th Convention 


National Electric Light They are on big motors that pull railway 
Association trains; and on tiny motors that make hard 

Leaders in the electrical industry 

—~thuaiiods pr rnceneietoes sniat- housework easy. 


ing in New York this week. 


Among them are great inven- By such tools electricity dispels the dark and 
tors, engineers, manufacturers, : 
and executives who manage the lifts heavy burdens from human shoulders. 
light and power companies that 
serve us all. Hence the letters G-E are more than a trade- 
All of us have a share in this ° 
convention. All of us are a part of mark. They are an emblem of service—the 
it. At every turn in our daily lives a. ea " 
electricity serves us somewhere. initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘a 
SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
_WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
“~~~AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
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United for the 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
boundaries. Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 
country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand employees and 





toward Better Service 


Nation’s need 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











FORBES RECOMMENDS THESE BOOKS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
Personal Efficiency 
500 Pages. 5@ Illustratiens. 
d seenes and inte the 


an ee SS ae SS me ome SE. Reeke- 
feller, a Charles M. Sehwab, a Themas B. Wilsen rise 
frem the ranks ef ebscure werkers te leadership. The 
persenality, methods, the trials and triumphs ef fifty 
men who have made and are making America....$3.00 


No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 

248 eo . 

ET THERB! 
Intensely invigerating. 
geld mine ef ideag and MFTHO = hew te develep 
TRMAMWOBRE, Initiative Persenality, Judgment, Ceur- 
- emd 25 other essential qualities te big-scale nee 

sueecss 


; | tleal eneyelopedia of 


Al yeu hew te be 





No. 8—FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Theughts Life and Business 
B. C. Ferbes. 160 Pages. 
Net a mere beek this—but the entire and 


payehelegy 

philesephy ef life and business in beok form. A pras- 
human nature. 
Epigrams en every ferm of human aspirati 
pulses, emetiens, motives and actiens........... $2.00 

No. 4—THE SILVER G 
Sunshine en the Business Trail By Themag Dreier 
“‘Hew te be a millionaire without e millien’’ is the 
meynete of this beck. It is as refreshing es the sun 
after a bleak and — rain. It wil keep the 
sun shining Rog ay A es. It will show 
happy under ees and — 


 eireumstan: 
ditiens. It peimts out the “lovable features of these 


areund you, ans Gaus zee bow to enty the sally 
werth-while things ef life ne matter hew great 
emall is your worldly-fortune................0-- $2.00 


FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON 


FORBES MAGAZINE: 
Send me book Nos. 


Name 


F. 6-9-23 


docesecese for five days’ examination 
yeur expenge or remit in full on receipt ef your bill. 
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Cee e eee esses eeeeeeeeeee 


I will either return the beok within fite days at 
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72-Point Bold Headings ys, 
72-Inch Bold Salesmen 


(Continued from page 263) 


Thinking that you may have sent 
this check, we thought it best to 
write you this letter regarding it. 

Please let us know if this check 
should be credited to your account, 
and we will return same at once for 
your signature. 


Awaiting your reply, we are. 

By analysis of the opening para- 
graph we find our cue to the success 
of this letter. 

Six distinct pictures are called to 
the attention of each recipient—the 
reader has looked upon these pictures 
before. They are framed and stored 
back in his memory, waiting to be 
dusted off and assembled into a new 
master picture. 

1—“Through the mail.” 

2—“This morning” (a specific time) 

3—“Check No. 1556” (a specific 
number ) 

4—“Drawn on the Atlanta National 

Bank” (every recipient knows exactly 

what the checks of this bank look 

like) 

5—“Payable to our order” (he owes 
the firm money) 

6—“For $5” (a specific sum) 

Further consideration of this letter 
will suggest that it really leaves 
nothing to the reasoning powers. The 
letter simply digs up a bunch of pic- 
tures from the memory chamber of 
the mind, polishes them off and ar- 
ranges them properly into a new 
situation. 


A demonstrator might “get over” 
the following speech, but it fails to 
register when set in type: 


The constituents of this remarkable 
detergent compound have been assem- 
bled with such scientific accuracy that 
the savor with which the gustatory 
sensations are awakened is a pleasure 
long to be retained in the memory. 
Here is an improved type treat- 

ment—three direct appeals to 
memory, on the same subject (tooth- 
paste!) : 

(1) Russian soldier (2) finds 
Kolynos so good (3) he eats it. 

The manufacturer of an automo- 
bile engine makes an appeal to the 
memories of men in two contrasting 
paragraphs. 

_ No longer does one go to the hunt- 

ing rendezvous with a coach and four, 


with the sound of the postillion’s horn 
echoing over the countryside. 


To-day it means an early morning 
run in your car through the fresh, 
crisp October air in joyful anticipation 
of the day’s sport. 

There is no earthly reason why the 
written word can’t approach and 
often excel the spoken word in pull- 
ing power. I might roughly group 
some of the methods employed to put 
personality into the written word. 

1—Tell one incident, actual or 
plausible—but always plausible. 

2—Use an unusual type of copy. 

3—Enclose or include with the mes- 
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Deductions: 


12 Months 
Ended 


Mar. 31, 1923 









Net Income from Operation 
Other Net Income 


Total 


Interest Charges 
Preferred Dividends of Subsidiaries.............. 
Minority Interest 


Total Deductions 


Property and Investments 
Cash and Net Assets 
Deferred Assets 


Accrued Liabilities 
Preferred Stock, The North American Company.............--+-:eeeeeeeees 
Common Stock, The North American Company..............---2++ee+00. 
Reserves and Surplus 


Dec. 31, 1918. 
Dec. 31, 1919. 
Dec. 31, 1920. 
Dec. 31, 1921. 
Dec. 31, 1922. 


The North American Company 


and Subsidiary Companies 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


aan of 
Subsidiaries 

$24,792,880 
30,343,836 
39,611,162 
38,853,190 
55,234,492 
62,692,408 


eeoeevees 


eeeeees 


eeeevees 


eoeeeereeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ooo eee eee ee eer eee eee eee eens 


eevee eeeereer eee eee ee eeree eer eeee eee peeeeeeeeee 


eeoeeereereeeeeere eee eeeeeeeeee eevee ee 


eeerereereeereereeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeee 


Twelve Months 
Ended 
Mar. 31, 1923 


EE oo ok ds obi ne bees sk bie Oo eee Oke een KemKee $62,692,408.83 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 


40,158,718.71 





$22,533,690.12 
541,461.23 





$23,075,151.35 


7,318,185.25 
1,529,340.80 
821,116.95 


Twelve Months 
Ended ; 
Mar. 31, 1922 


$38,978,109.78 
26,509,169.58 





$12,468,940.20 
281,520.45 





$12,750,460.6 


4,588,917.69 
759,270.05 
334,333.71 





Ry he Se Paar pert” $ 9,668,643.00 


$ 5,682,521.45 





Balance for Depreciation, Dividends and Surplus............ $13,406,508.35 





eoeoeewereere ere ee eens 


eeeereeee eee eeee 


eevee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee sees eeeee 
eee eereeereere ee ee eee eee eee see eeeeeeeee 


ceoeoeoe ere ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeee 


Outstanding Stocks and Bonds of Subsidiaries, 
Less Cash on Deposit with Trustees...................$137,734,828.22 


Minority Interest in Capital and Surplus of 
Subsidiary-Controlled Companies 


5,309,751.74 





eeeeerervreeeeseeoerseeesres eee ee ee eeee ees 
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Deductions 
Interest, 
Preferred 
Dividends 
Net and Minority 
Income Interests 
$6,441,512 $3,891,648 
8,947,282 4,366,581 
9,709,484 4,313,196 
12,369,130 5,657,988 
19,829,631 8,525,900 
23,075,151 9,668,643 


$ 7,067,939.20 


$215,406,571.30 
13,171,805.28 
7,704,217.58 





$236,282,594.16 


143,044,579.96 


4,705,151.46 
18,971,801.50 
22,556,950.00 
47,004,111.24 





$236,282,594.16 


Balance before 
Depreciation 


$2,549,864 
4,580,701 
5,396,288 
6,711,142 
11,303,731 
13,406,508 


More than 75% of Net Income from Operation derived from electric business. 


1,863,046,320 kilowatt hours of energy were delivered 


to 547,893 Electric Customers during the last twelve months. 
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Industry 


Follows the Rails 


Southern Pacific Service, prompt 
and attentive, attracting industries 
to its rails. 


Many manufacturers, recognizing 
this, have established factories, 
assembling plants and distributing 
houses at points suitably located on 
Southern Pacific Lines. 


Southern Pacific comprises over 
11,000 miles of railroad and serves 
territory that is growing more rap- 
idly than any other in the world. 


Southern Pacific industrial agents 
can give information regarding in- 
dustrial sites, working conditions, 
labor and living conditions, electric 
power, fuel and water supply, mar- 
keting and distributing and trans- 
portation facilities if you contem- 
plate a useful project of any nature. 


An opportunity to co-operate with 
you in selecting your location will 
prove of mutual advantage. In- 
quiry addressed to any Southern 
Pacific representative will have 
prompt attention. 


Southern Pacific Lines 
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sage a coupon, card or device of some 

ene 

—— of headings, E.. Sampson 

has the following to say in his book, 

« \ dvertise !” 

The heading, 

SATISFIED EMPLOYEES GIVE GOOD SERVICE 

is poor, because ‘service’ is hackneyed, 

and the whole thing tells you what the 

man who wrote it wants to preach to 
you about. But the heading, 
SHE WAS ALWAYS SO KIND 

over a human-interest story about a 

good saleswoman retired by Wana- 
maker’s, tells the same story in a way 

that “goes straight home.” 

This coffee copy is an example of 
the effective advertising incident: 

Mr. Russell had been away for five 
days on business. He arrived home on 
Saturday afternoon, a little tired and 
dusty, but in good spirits. To use his 
own expression, he was “feeling fine.” 

“Went out to your sister’s on 
Wednesday night for dinner,” he said 
to Mrs. Russell. “She’s the picture of 
health—never saw her looking better.” 

Mrs. Russell smiled, “I’m glad of 
it. Marjorie’s a fine girl, Was her 
coffee as good as ever?” 

Mr. Russell brightened. “Even bet- 
ter, I think. And I found out why. 
I’ve got the reasons right here.” (You 
can see where this copy is leading, 
can you not?) 

Is there anything in the foregoing 
incident that the average woman can- 
not duplicate in her own memory or 
entertain in her own imagination? 
She is compelled to “look back” as 
she reads and propelled to reach for- 
ward and act. 

The “Retail Ledger” tells how 

bankruptcy faced Musa-Shiya, shirt 
maker, running a store on a side 
street of Honolulu. He was prac- 
tically unknown, and heavily over- 
stocked. The advice of an American 
friend was “Advertise!” 
_ The copywriter from the advertis- 
ing agency retained by Musa-Shiya 
doped out a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements in quaint pidgin Eng- 
lish. A few sentences will suggest 
the style: 

Speaking of sweater in Honolulu 
maybe misconstewed for insult to 
famous climate, yet not so. Climate 
at some instance require sweater. Au- 
tomobile riding not always warm pas- 
time, even for noted climate. And 
sweater is gratefully considered. 
When obtaining generous perspira- 
tions by long tennis and_ other 
muscle excitement, sweater is nat- 
ural result for protection from 
sneeze. 

Please observe that we have the 
same old images in the memory—but 
with an Oriental twist. You will 
notice in the foregoing paragraph 
such word pictures as “speaking of 


sweater,” “famous climate,” “auto- 
mobile riding,” “gratefully,” “gener- 
ous perspirations,” “tennis,” “muscle 


excitement,” “protection from 
sneeze.’ The style is distinctly for- 
eign in flavor. This copy calls up 
scores of memory pictures already 
tucked away in the mind of most 
readers. There is nothing foreign 


about that ? 








Ships, Shoelaces and 


Fire Insurance 





W's paraphrase the old slogan “Shoes, Ships and Seal- 
ing Wax” to indicate the variety ‘of the Stone & 
Webster construction work using the Philadelphia territory 


for example. 


SHIPS. Stone & Webster built the Hog Island Ship- 
yard, the largest project except the Panama Canal ever un- 
dertaken by the United States Government. Described by 


the Philadelphia Public 


in a recent publication as 


Ledger i 
“the wonder work of the world,” it includes almost every 
variety of construction, among other things, with its 80 miles 


of track, outranking any regular 


in Philadelphia. 


railroad terminal or yard 


SHOELACES. Stone & Webster built the new plant 
of the Narrow Fabric Company at Wyomissing, Pennsyl- 
vania, a model manufacturing establishment producing 
shoelaces and similar necessities. 

FIRE INSURANCE. The Insurance Company of North 
America, the oldest fire insurance company in America, has 
retained Stone & Webster to build its new building which 
is to be one of the city’s features. 

Whatever you make or do, you also want your new 
establishment to be the best that a widely experienced 
organization like Stone & Webster can build. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


\ DESIGN: BUILD { 
. MANAGE { 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 






FINANCE 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 





We are informed that the results 
were almost magic. In seven days 
his surplus stock was gone. More 
clerks were employed. Visitors to 
Honolulu and residents clipped ad- 
vertisements and sent them to friends. 
This shirt maker now secures his 
business from all over the world. 

' If you received in your mail to- 
day a letter opening as follows, 
what would be your reaction? 

We're both alike—you and I—you 

and I. Heavens, no, not physically, 
for I’m a big, fat, funny sort of crit- 
ter—but we’re both alike in that we 
do the same thing; sell; and we both 
have similar selling problems. That is 
why I want your advice and your 
co-operation. 

Does not that first paragraph give 
you a mental image of two men IN 
THE PICTURE TOGETHER, one of whom 
(YOURSELF) is superior to the other? 
Doesn’t that make you feel kindly 
disposed toward the writer? 

One specific incident, skillfully 
woven together, gives a very satis- 





factory substitute (in printing) for 
the human presence behind speech. 

Put on the brain binoculars! Go 
get a good story! Choose your words 
as you would hunt for gold nuggets. 
The words that go into business cor- 
1espondence and advertisements 
should be assembled by real folks; 
they should tell about real folks; and 
be planned for real folks. 

They should be more skillfully 
built into and out of the memory by 
a searching process of word selection. 

Such copy would make the follow- 
up of the flesh-and-blood salesman 
more productive. Dealers would 
cash in more generously on their ad- 
vertising “helps.” Letters written 
to build prestige and to magnetize 
the mazuma would immediately jump 
in results—for such written words 
would wedge wallets awide. 





Service is not so much a thing 
to talk about as it is a thing to 
perform.—The Optimist. 

















































































Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical development 
by an Institution 
that will be helped 
by whatever 
helps the 
Industry. 
























7500 brain power 


to make your 
town hum 


Here’s news for you. From June 
4th to 8th, 7,500 brain power will be 
brought to bear upon the electric light 
and power problems of your town 
and every other town in America. 

Seventy-five hundred delegates to 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting are coming to 
New York. This meeting will be a 
mighty force for better electric ser- 
vice during the coming year. A man 
from your town will be there, and he 
will go back home better equipped to 
serve you. 

These men are on the lookout for 
new ideas. They discuss plans for 
harnessing our vast water-power re- 
sources and for interconnecting the 
lines which serve whole states. They 
consider problems of finance—ways 
and means to attract the billion 
dollars’ new capital needed each year 
to develop service. 

That the electrical industry will 
grow as the needs of the nation grow, 
building a service to every meet de- 
mand placed upon it, is assured by 
the spirit of earnestness and progres- 
siveness which marks these annual 
meetings. 


estern Elechric 


Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 





Number 39 of a series fr. 
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New Business Balance Whee] 
May Junk Old Pendulum 


(Continued from page 272) 


The accumulation of financial re- 
serves in times of prosperity in order 
to mark down inventories at the 
peak ; sane forecasting of business de- 
pression and the ability to meet it in 
the strongest possible financial con- 
ditions, are factors which will enable 
firms to make great headway toward 
stabilization. 


“Further recommendations covered 
the regulation of government build- 
ing operations so as to provide the 
maximum of employment during a 
dull period, the co-operation of the 
business man in doing likewise, and 
a similar regulation of construction 
work by public utility concerns. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“Important among the recommen- 
dations made was that of providing 
reserve funds during periods of pros- 
perity from which the worker may 
draw during periods of compulsory 
unemployment. The question of un- 
employment insurance is one which 
should be seriously considered, but it 
should affect only that percentage of 
employees which represents the nor- 
mal operating ratio,‘and those men 
whose jobs are permanent, not the 
floaters. It should be established by 
co-operative action and there should 
be an unemployment reserve to pro- 
vide for that group. In making a 
selection for those who would bene- 
fit under this plan, account should be 
taken of the character of their work, 
whether it is permanent or only tem- 
porary; the nature of the worker’s 
record and whether he is likely to ad- 
vance. Where he has made for him- 
self a permanent place in the organi- 
zation he becomes in a measure an 
active partner. When a definite group 
has been so created it will be found 
that while a large percentage will be 
people who may be permanently iden- 
tified, there will be at least 10 or 15 
per cent in the doubtful class and the 
same number of floaters. 


“In conclusion the committee urges 
the various units in the business 
world to begin at once a more inten- 
sive study of the conditions which 
bring about business cycles and un- 
employment. Facts, not guesswork, 
should be made the foundation of all 
business decisions. If each business 
organization will do its part in the 
gathering of proper statistical data, 
will share it with other members of 
the industry and will educate its 
workers to the point where they 
understand that the responsibility of 
preventing unempolyment rests on 
them as well as on the employer, we 
will have fewer business cycles and 
far less trouble with labor unrest.” 
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What Are the Benefits of Cus- 
tomer Ownership of Public 
Utilities? 

(Continued from page 259) 


hand, the investor does not get his 
pay, he will withdraw his money 
and seek other enterprises for in- 
vestment and the public service 
corporation will be starved 
through lack of capital. 

The capital diverted away from 
a community is lost to the com- 
munity’s industrial enterprise. The 
wastes of friction not only destroy 
capital but frighten it away from 
the warring community. By cus- 
tomer ownership many of these 
wastes can be avoided, the possibil- 
ities for misunderstanding re- 
duced, and a spirit of friendliness 
promoted. The public will receive 
better service, the investor a more 
certain return for his money, anc 
the municipality the assurance of 
a steady development through 
the co-operative effort of its own 
citizens. 





Durant Replies in Detail to 
“Forbes” Searchng 
Questions 


(Continued from page 276) 


mined by audited statement and 
settlement, which under the terms 
of the much discussed “Partici- 
pating Contract” Star Motors, 
Inc., will submit not later than 
March 1, 1924. 

Question 21. Do you conscien- 
tiously believe that it will be pos- 
sible for you to continue to sell 
Star cars in large quantity at a 
materially higher price than Ford 
cars? 

Answer: You are “assuming” 
that there is a quantity demand 
for only one type and one price 
car. Again you are incorrect. I re- 
spectiully call your attention to 
my answer to your question 16, or 
take for example the case of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, estab- 
lished by your humble servant 
a few years ago, which was oper- 
ating most successfully under the 
Durant brand of “Participating 
Contract” when it absorbed the 
General Motors Company in 1915. 
The Chevrolet Motor Company, 
one of the biggest units of the 
General Motors Corporation, pro- 
ducing nearly 50,000 cars per 
month, is engaged in marketing a 
car “materially higher in price 
that the Ford.” 


Very truly yours, 

















American Water Works 


and 


Electric Co., Inc. 


50 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 








The subsidiary electric properties of this 
Company serve one of the most prosperous 
industrial centres of this country situated 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, northern 
West Virginia, central and western Mary- 
land, and northern Virginia. 


Its water works properties are situated in 
twenty-five thriving centres of population 
located for the most part in the middle west 
and south. 


The favorable location of these properties, 
as well as the diversity of service rendered, 
cause their securities and the securities of 
this Company to hold out unusual oppor- 
tunities to the investing public. 
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will 
Koad Business 
Last ? 


Is present business activity the begin- 
ning of two years or more of boom times 
and prosperity? Or is it a temporary 
spurt that will give way to a slump in the 
near future? 

The question is of vital importance as its 
answer materially affects your profits for 
1923. A wrong guess will cost you hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of dollars. 

But why guess when you can know? 

The thousands of keen executives who 
build their plans upon the foundation of 
fact and scientific forecast furnished them 
regularly thru BABSON’S REPORTS on 
Business know what’s coming and are 
making their plans accordingly. 

If you would like full details of the ser- 
vice that will help to insure otendy See: 
ness profits for you—tear out the 
below and hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


BABSON'S 
REPORTS 


=On Business 
| 


maennennain MEMO -----------; 
For your Secretary 


ee 


' 
Please write the Babson Statistical 
{ anization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 
| as follows: Send Booklet S35 giving | 
' fall details of the BABSON METH- | 
' OD together with ; ' 
| sampl: of BAB |j ; 
SON'S REPORTS |i ! 
i ( 
1 


























WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


Since March the market has lost 
over 25% of its total advance. 


It is evident that some groups of 
stocks are again selling below actual 
values, offering attractive buying op- 
portunities. 

Yet seldom has the entire stock 
market situation been so mixed. Keen 
discrimination is essential. 


WHAT TO BUY 


and 


WHAT TO AVOID? 


Our Investment and Speculative 
Bulletin, recently off the press, 
analyzes the existing unusual condi- 
tions, pointing out what groups of 
securities we feel are in the soundest 
position and what in a weak position. 
A few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 

The Bulletin is a portion of our 
Complete Educational Investment and 
ps egw meng Service—the only Service 

its kind in the financial world. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin FJ-9 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Recent declines in rubber, cotton, raw 
silk and some other commodities are 
given a very bearish interpretation by 
those so disposed. 


Furthermore, the apprehensive ones 
are becoming alarmed over prospective 
political activities, including threats 
against the railroads, revived agitation 
for Federal “bonus” legislation, and 
presidential campaign possibilities—not 
forgetting Henry Ford’s demonstrated 
popularity and the alluring appeal his 
fine-sounding but utterly fallacious 


“easy money” panacea would have for. 


farmers not enjoying prosperous times 
as. well as for the unthinking masses in 
other walks of life. 


But what are some other considera- 
tions which should not be left out of the 
reckoning? 


True, production for the present has 
fairly well caught up with demands 
from wholesalers and retailers. Yet, 
is it not a fact that the purchasing power 
of America’s wage earners is greater to-day 
than ever before? So far, there has not 
been the slightest indication that those 
who have the means have become nig- 
gardly in their consumption of the 
necessaries or even the luxuries of life. 

The number of homes in the United 
States is still far short of reasonable 
requirements. 

The railroads, continuing to carry an 
unprecedented tonnage of freight, are 
doing, sufficiently well financially to en- 
able them to place orders for a large 
amount of rails, rolling stock and other 
equipment they perforce allowed to run 
down during the lean period they suf- 
fered. 

Despite all that the farmers complain 
of, mail order houses, implement and 
farm machinery makers and others re- 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 251) 
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port distinctly heavier buying from 
agricultural sections. Farmers, like the 
railroads, have been wearing out equip. 
ment faster than they were able to re. 
place it during the period of generaj 
depression. 

The nation-wide condemnation of the 
conduct of building workers and the 
halt called in starting new building pro- 
jects are calculated to have a restrain- 
ing influence upon other classes of 
workers who may have felt disposed to 
put forward drastic wage demands. The 
present slowing down in some industries 
also cannot fail to have an influence, 


Already there have been a few sig- 
nificant symptoms of recovery from re- 
cent pessimism. 


Cotton enjoyed a sharp rebound; 
wheat and corn rallied; so did rubber; 
so did copper, so did securities. 

After having declined an average of 
eleven points from the peak price of 
the year, listed stocks regained a third 
of this loss in about as many days. The 
behavior of the stock market should be 
followed closely. At this writing it is 
acting as if the preponderance of ex- 
pert judgment is that the recent slow- 
ing down of the business pace did not 
portend anything serious. 


My own judgment is that there has 
been prevalent more pessimism than 
warranted. Of course, should pessimism 
persist, the whole outlook could there- 
by be dimmed. 

On the other hand, fundamental con- 
ditions justify the exercise of rational 
confidence and courage, without, of 
course, indulging in such speculative 
excesses as became rampant in March 
and which threatened to bedevil the 
good times which could be and should 
be ours for a long time to come. 


Views of Leaders 


The immediate outlook both in gen- 
eral business and in the steel industry 
is good, Elbert H. Gary, President of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 


told 2,000 of its members at the annual 
meeting. 

“At present the furnaces and mills of 
iron and steel manufacturers are oper- 
ating nearly to full capacity, limited 
and modified only by a lack of suffi- 
cient working forces,” Judge Gary said. 
“The producers find it difficult to sat- 
isfy the peremptory demands of con- 
sumers; this has been the situation for 
months past. Stocks of finished ma- 
terials in our warehouses and at the 
mills are very low. The unfilled orders 
on the books of steel manufacturers are 
not less than fifteen or sixteen million 
tons, and the new bookings and ship- 
ments of finished materials per day for 
the whole industry are eighty or ninety 
thousand tons. 

“In short, there is nothing in sight 
to indicate that there will be a substan- 
tial diminution of the demand for fin- 


ished steel in this country during the 
next six months, to say the least.” 

Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, declares: 
“While there has been some talk about 
business letting up a little, the Balti- 
more & Ohio has handled a greater vol- 
ume of freight during the first twenty 
days of this month than ever before 
during a corresponding period, and in 
view of the fact that there seems to be 
a shortage of labor rather than a sur- 
plus at the present time, I judge that 
industry of all kinds must be active 
and as long as there are no idle work- 
men in the country’it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect business generally to 
continue good.” 

“How long can we play the lone hand 
and continue prosperous?” asks Alvin 
W. Krech, president of the Equitable 
Trust Co., and he answers: “Anybody’s 
guess.” “High labor cost, a standard of 
living bordering on reckless extrava- 
gance, consumption keeping pace with 
production, an excessive supply of gold, 
international aloofness,” these, he de- 
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clares, are the conditions at home. 

D. R. Crissinger, “Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is optimistic. 
Says Mr. Crissinger: “The business of 
the country is being conducted along 
sound and conservative lines and pro- 
duction is at full capacity and is being 
assimilated by a very rapid turnover 
throughout the entire country. There 
is no evidence of the accumulation of 
stocks of goods for speculative pur- 
poses; merchants are buying only as 
the needs of trade require, and these 
methods will insure a continued pros- 
perity without the dangers of infla- 
tion. 


Looks for Higher Prices 


Secretary Mellon of the Treasury be- 
lieves that the danger of inflation has 
been passed and that sound prosperity 
is to continue unless unexpected ex- 
cesses are engaged in by business. 

Despite the prevailing business cau- 
tion and recession of prices, it is un- 
likely that the top has been reached 
either in values or in general trade 
activity, says the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Unless the present period of 
prosperity is to develop in different 
ways from similar periods in the past, 
renewed confidence and still higher 
prices may be expected later on in the 
year, the bank believes. 

Confidence in the outlook for con- 
tinued active retail and wholesale busi- 
ness was expressed by James Simpson, 
president of Marshall Field & Company. 
“Notwithstanding the unseasonable 
weather,” said Mr. Simpson, “both our 
wholesale and retail sales since January 
1 show a handsome increase over the 
corresponding period of 1922. Our 
wholesale bookings of merchandise for 
Fall 1923 delivery are practically 50 
per cent. ahead of the same period of 
a year ago. Our many manufacturing 
plants are operating at capacity and are 
sold up practically for the entire year.” 


Predicts Gold Exports 


The danger of the huge accumulation 
of gold reserves in the United States, 
resulting from post-war trade balances, 
usually considered as strengthening a 
country’s financial position, was point- 
ed out by Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover. With an increase in the 
gold reserves of the country from .$2,- 
000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 since 1920, 
Mr. Hoover asserted that this accumu- 
lation might be used to produce an in- 
flation of credit and currency which 
would mean the greatest era of spec- 
ulation and inflation in our history. 
Such a result, he said, was expected by 
many European economists. He pre- 
dicted, however, that the commercial 
intelligence of the country would pre- 
vent such a catastrophe and that the 
surplus of gold would ultimately flow 
back to Europe through trade without 
Causing an increase in the price of com- 
modities and without disturbance of 
American business life. “There lies in 
this situation just one thought,” he said. 
“We should mentally earmark a consid- 
erable part of our recently acquired 
gold as temporary, and our banking 
System should safeguard against any in- 
trenchment upon it. Moreover, we 
should look upon gold exports with re- 
lief and not with alarm.” 





Four Special Conditions 


There are four conditions which make this market 
unique, and in arriving at any decision with regard 
to buying or selling stocks or commodities these 
conditions should be considered. 


1. Have large security holdings been liquidated? 
2. Why is production falling ‘off? 


3. Is the present credit pressure voluntary or 
forced? 


4. Why are Government officials and financial 
leaders bearish on further expansion? 


The Brookmire discussion of these conditions 
brings out what effect they will have on the future 
trend of commodity and security markets. 


A request for bulletin S-10 will bring you a copy 
of the complete discussion and forecast free. 
ae 


for DEFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


” The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 















































S tiny Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued 
by this company are well and favor- 
ably known the world over. 


With a Letter of Credit from us, you are 
given at the same time a list of our corre- 
spondent banks in every quarter of the 
globe. And wherever your trip may take 
you, any of these banks will be glad to 
serve you in every way possible. 


Travelers’ Checks, which are issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
offer all the advantages of actual currency 
and also the safeguard against your being 
out of pocket if they are lost. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages 
| Odd Lot trading offers 








to both the large and 
small investor are out- 
lined in an _ interesting 
booklet. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F-403 

















New York Stock Exchange 


Members ¢ W YerR Cott 
embers | Nous Yorn Cotton Bachonge 


61 Broadway New York 


——— 
one ace 


ODD LOTS 


are especially helpful to 
the novice in _ invest- 
ments. In this way he 
can follow the advice of 
financial authorities to 
diversify his holdings. 


Our information depart- 
ment will be glad to 
assist in your plans. We 
execute Odd Lot orders 
for any listed securities 
with the same careful 

attention as large orders. 
Ask us freely about your 


present or prospective hold- 
ings. 




















Helpful booklet on Odd Lot 
Investments sent on request. 
Ask for J. 


GisHom & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 


Six convenient offices in the 


metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


The Market’s Longer Future Is Still in the Balance 
—Time for Watchful Waiting 


By J. 


1920 1921 


T HE ONLY thing that can be con- 
fidently said at this stage is that 
the future of the stock market is still 
in the balance. Up to the date of this 
writing the 50-stock average shown in 
the chart above has suffered a 10-point 
decline from the high level of early 
March, which has been followed by a 
rather swift rally of 4 points. To be 
exact, there was a decline of 9 points 
followed by a rally of 3 points; then a 
decline of 4 points to a new low for the 
movement, followed by a recovery of 
4 points. 

If the rally peters out around or 
slightly above the present level, it will 
have amounted to merely the natural 
50 per cent. recovery which might well 
have come without any change in the 
business situation or outlook. In such 
case the market will have given no in- 
dication of renewed forward impulse 
such as might be expected were spec- 
ulators to take serious heed of revised 
business forecasts. If the rally carries 
through, it should be an encouraging 
sign. 

A pronounced settling back of prices 
from around the current level, partic- 
ularly if it occurs during the course of 
several million-share days, would be a 
distinctly unfavorable sign for the 
longer future of the market. (The 
current level is 62 for the 25 rails used 
in the chart above, 110 for the 25 in- 
dustrials, and 86 for the 50-stock aver- 
age.) 

A reader of the “Stock Market Out- 
look” recently asked the writer why it 
was that in one article a short time ago 
the impression was given that the 
writer belie¢ved that the main bull move- 
ment was over, while in an article in 
a later issue of “Forbes” it was ap- 
parently hinted that a renewed bull 
swing might carry stocks to new high 
levels. 

The answer was that there were two 
reasons. First, because the writer, not 
being gifted with “second sight,” does 
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not know at this stage of the game 
whether or not the apex of the bull 
movement has yet been reached. 

Second, because, having warned 
against undue enthusiasm when the 
market was at its peak, the writer did 
not think it politic to spread unmiti- 
gated gloom during a period of weak- 
ness and unsettlement. 

And those reasons still stand, and 
may help to explain this rather incon- 
clusive discussion of the speculative 
situation. 

It is a time for the speculator to 
watch his step closely. Whether the 
top of the bull movement has been 
seen or whether there is to be a re- 
sumption of the major upward move- 
ment which will carry stocks to new 
high levels before the end of 1923, there 
is no occasion at this stage of the mar- 
ket for jumping to conclusions. 

There should be a clearing of the 
business situation which will be appar- 
ent to all close observers before the 
market can agdin move _ confidently 
forward. And since any further de- 
cline in business activity at this time 
will likely be looked upon more as the 
usual summer dullness than as sympto- 
matic of ‘the beginning of a general 
downward course, it seems doubtful if 
anything less than very bad news could 
cause a renewal of pronounced mar- 
ket weakness. Moreover, the technical 
position has undoubtedly been improved 
by the sharp shake-out that has al- 
ready occurred; so that the market, left 
to itself, is more likely to drift aimlessly 
than to move decisively in either direc- 
tion. Briefly, it is a time to watch and 
wait, as Wilson used to say about 
Mexico. 

More money is lost in the stock mar- 
ket through impatience to get in than 
through impatience to get out. When 
the time comes to sell—as it did last 
March—many speculators set a price 
on their holdings somewhat above 
prices so far recorded and then expect 
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other speculators to take them off their 
hands. As it works out, about nine 
times out of ten, they are left high and 
dry. But, when they decide to buy, 
they rush in “at the market” and then 
have several days or weeks in which 
to repent their snap judgment. With 
the market as it is to-day, it would be 
better to buy stocks at higher prices, 
with reasonable assurance that commit- 
ments will result in good profits, than 
to buy into an uncertain market situa- 
tion at current or lower levels. Surely 
those who bought in September, 1921, 
and took profits in March, 1923, can 
afford to find satisfaction in their profits 
while awaiting ‘clarification of the mar- 
ket outlook. 


Looking broadly at the business sit- 
uation, two things appear to be evident. 
First, the memory of past experiences 
has remained so vivid as to make manu- 
facturers and retailers cautious, with 
the result that there has been no undue 
expansion of plants to fill a peak vol- 
ume of orders at primary sources; while 
retailers have generally refrained from 
duplicating orders to insure delivery and 
have also kept stocks within reasonable 
bounds. Warnings from bankers, out- 
standing business leaders, and clear- 
visioned writers in the columns of lead- 
ing newspapers have helped to main- 
tain this satisfactory condition. The 
danger point where inflation might 
have been entered upon has been 
reached and passed. 

Second, it seems likely that the cau- 
tionary slowing down of business ac- 
tivity, as previously pointed out, will 
merge into the season of summer dul- 
ness. This will be favorable in that 
it will gradually still the fear of an 
abrupt and sharp falling off in trade, 
and also in that it will lead naturally 
to expectations of a seasonal expansion 
of business in the fall and winter 
months. And, because of the reasons 
cited in the paragraph above, business 
will enter this fall period of increased 
activity with comparatively low stocks 
of goods both in primary and secon- 
dary hands. This situation. may con- 
ceivably work out into a combination of 
circumstances making for marked 
strength. 

There has been no new development 
of special import in the business or 
trade situation. Steel output continues 
at a high rate, automobile production is 
showing signs of declining slightly, car 
loadings continue at peak levels, the 
building boom has been slowed down by 
high costs, and imports continue to 
overtop exports. And the various com- 
mercial agency and bank reviews con- 
tinue to stress the probable salutary ef- 
fects of such checks to rapid expansion 
as have appeared. 

From the stock market point of view 
it remains to be seen whether the mar- 
ket will find cause for further declines 
in the coming of summer dulness or 
will cheerfully regard it as the normal 
and to-be-expected thing. As pointed 
out at the beginning of this “Outlook,” 
the action of the market during the next 
few weeks may be broadly significant 
of the longer future, should it move de- 
cisively one way or the other from cur- 
rent levels. But a period of drifting 
would be meaningless; and in any event 
he will profit most and risk the least 
who temporarily awaits developments. 
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Speedometer 
An Analysis 


We have prepared an an- 
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showing its growth from or- 


ganization to date. 


Industrial, Financial and 
Earning Progress shown 
year by year in tabulated 
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clusive. 


A copy will be mailed to 
those interested, upon re- 


quest. 
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RESOURCES 





Cash in Treasurer’s Office and in Banks ................. aadtene 
(This is for our executive office only. It does not include cash on hand 
and in banks, in our branch Loan Offices and Affiliated Loan Seeaener 
tions 


Cash Capital Allocated for Loan Capital of Branch Loan Offices... 
(Working capital supplied by the General Society to branch Loan Offices 
in varicus cities, which they have used to make small loans) 


Beneficial Loan Plan and Organization .......... AS insted didaua e's 
Good-Will, Leases, ment en Copyrights, Forms, etec., .» being amortized 
semi-annually till December, 1 

Stocks of Affiliated Loan - aml piece abana matus peer sis 
(Capital stocks of our Affiliated Loan Corporations of which control is 
owned by the Society, which money they have used to make small loans) 

i OND, os haccag se o.cdukh SKUUDERs EEERe ede + Wis NbN eines 


(Loans made for accommodation of bondholders, principally on the 6% 
bonds of the Society) 


Cash Advanced to Affiliated Loan Corporations............... ee 
(Loans made to Affiliated Loan Corporations, stock therefor to be issued 
to us later) 

Macwumis Macstvable, Current’ ..56o iki bck bieeec ais cdhsae cs 


(Temporary Sundry Accounts due Society, i in "process of liquidation, in- 
cluding about $40,000 for new bonds just issued for delivery and early. 


settlement) 

Wrempebiteave mand Pimtures .... icc ccc ccc ccc ccccesccce neene ee hateceis 
(Equipment of. Headquarters Offices) 

Interest Accrued on Notes ......... Lasarotas me nase eked ds ase eeas 
(In process of collection) 

Investments (New York Bank Stocks)....................0c0cceees . 

Prepaid Expenses and Deferred ies. eeetee paseo ais 


(Bond discount, financing costs, etc., being amortized semi- -annually ‘tl 
December 31, 1938, by which time the entire amount will have been 
absorbed) 


Suspense Account Awaiting Distribution ................... walcawets 


Expenditures for Business Development ..........................: 
(Chargeable to future operations) 





Notes Payable (short time) ....... dhaseie aanmatene wade pielicalsigih Sousuteurens lS 

Due to Affiliated Loan Corporations ................. ss hiskentonre 
For capital temporarily sent us while unemployed; bearing ‘interest. 

Dividends Declared (not yet paid) ...............+0+ee00s saidsleaiarouhs 
(Few stockholders not found at given address) 

Accounts Payable ..... score Mah ae aa racecar eh caja aso. co eile eno 


(Balance due under contracts payable ‘in monthly instalments) 


6% Debenture Gold Bonds, or Certificates of Indebtedness ......... 
Dated January 1, 1914, due January 1, 1939, in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000. With quarterly interest coupons registered as to prin- 
cipal, each issued with a Certificate of Profit Sharing entitling holder to 
receive at least one-third of net profits annually or semi-annually. 


CAPITAL 


Capital Stock, 35,000 shares (par $10.00) ............... ccc cece ceeee 


NO Be SE rr 
This sum remains as the Society’s net earnings from operating profits 
from interest and appreciations, after providing for all bond interest and 
profit sharings to bondholders, dividends to stockholders, losses, deprecia- 
tions, amortization of prepaid expenses and deferred charge, taxes, etc., 
since 1913, and cost of establishing our industrial loan system. 


May 12, 1923 





INCREASING CURRENT EARNING RATE 


The operating profit of the Society, after all operating expenses and ample reserve for taxes and losses, is consistently and yr increasing 
each calendar month. The profits from loan transactions for the month of April were about $70,000, against which there accrued a liability for coupon | 
interest of $32,069.79 on outstanding 6% Debenture Gold Bonds. This leaves a very substantial profit above expenses and fixed interest charges at 


an annual rate amounting to about $450,000 tor qa year. 


There are now about eighty licensed industrial loan offices in the Socie‘y’s system located in the principal cities of the country, North, East, South 
and West. No further expansion is contemplated. Further issue of the debentures is restricted to a moderate additional amount only to "provide 
sufficient loan capital for financing such newly established units as have not yet built up their volume of outstanding loans to the average normal 
sum, after which time it is believed the monthly net profits above operating expenses and reserves for losses and taxes and plus current interest accrued 
on outstanding debentures will equal about $60,000 monthly, or about $720,000 per annum rate, which profits are expected to be applied to reducing | 
ding debentures in the open market, from time to time. | 
The Society has paid bondholders 92%% of bond par in interest and profit sharing between January, 1914, and April, 1923, and has in addition 
established, extended and developed its national system of industrial loan offices to a point where it is now the largest in the world, and has, moreover, 
built up a substantial surplus and undivided profits fund. The Society will hereafter be relieved of the burden for further extensions of its system and 


the bond discount account and such funds made available in the sinking fund for acquiring outstan 


its current net earnings are therefore expected to accumulate in substantially increased amounts, 


Beneficial Loan Society © 


Balance Sheet as April 30, 1923 


The above Balance Sheet reflects the true condition of 
the Beneficial Loan Society’s books as at April 30, 1923. 


For BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 








$ 53,080.28 


537,081.86 


252,000.00 


5,393,060.18 


85,607.50 


78,757.15 


83,062.17 


16,909.19 


1,712.15 


23,781.60 
878,912.49 


110,000.00 
169,877.44 


$7,683,842.01 


$ 6,000.00 
119,120.13 


34.95 
478,301.91 
6,493,100.00 


$7,096,556.99 


$ 350,000.00 
237,285.02 


—— 587,285.02 





$7,683,842.01 
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Comptroller 
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Serving 
seventy-seven 
communities in five 
great states 


COMPLETE history of the organization and 

operation of this progressive Public Service Com: 

pany, picturing the growth of the prosperous 
communities served by the subsidiary operating com- 
panies and the part which this organization has had in 
fostering this growth. 
This is not a book of statistics, but a finely-illustrated 
story of industrial and community progress. It shows 
how, through co-operation of the companies serving 
these communities with the vital community necessities 
of Gas, Electric Power, Transportation, and Central 
Station Heat, the prosperity of seventy-seven commun- 
ities has been made possible. 


The Annual Report and Year Book of United Light and 
Railways Company for the calendar year ended Decem 
ber 31, 1922, is ready for distribution. The Year Book 
is a resume of the most successful year’s operations in 
the history of the Company, and is full of interest to 
the investor who desires accurate financial information 


The story of the Uni 
Railways Compan 



















ed ligt 
Send for it- 


in respect to the present condition and future prospects 
of this prosperous Public Service Company. 

Community Ownership in this Company has grown from 
a few hundred investors in 1920 to a number of more 
than FIVE THOUSAND at date, and the sale of its 
7% Prior Preferred Stock to the customers of its serv- 
ices continues as a fixed policy of the management. The 
average holding of the Customer-Owners has increased 
from slightly more than three shares in 1920, to almost 
five shares each at March Ist, 1923. 

Customer Ownership has made active partisans of more 
than five thousand patrons of our services, who before 
were at best but passive friends. 

This is a tremendous force for the upbuilding of good 
will. It appeals to the modest investor and is most effect- 
ive as a promoter of thrift and in the development of in- 
terest in home industry. 

Copies of either or both the publications above described 
will be mailed postage free to any address, on request to 


United Light and Railways Company 
““Owned by the Public’’ 


701 MICHIGAN ‘TRUST PBUILDING 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Operators of Public Service Companies in 


INDIANA 


ILLINOIS 


IOWA 
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Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to 
record the data essential 
both for your own infor- 
mation and for your in- 
come tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit or loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy, leath- 
er-bound volume prepared 
especially for the investor 
who appreciates the value 
of an up-to-date and prac- 
tical method of keepiny 
his investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book F 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 




















At an 
Exceptionally 
Attractive Price 


A First Mortgage Conver- 
tible Gold Bond of a 
Strong Company | 





The property securing 
this investment is 
valued, after deprecia- 
tion, at $2,215 per $1,- 
000 bond. 


For the 6 years ended 
1922, after deprecia- 
tion but before Federal 
Taxes and interest 
charges, net profits av- 
eraged 5.4 times annual 
interest requirements 
of this issue. | 


A full description of the | 
bond and price will be | 








furnished on request for 
Circular F-53 
George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, O. 
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“CPU's” Earnings 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, 

when a good earnings statement 
was a signal for selling the stock con- 
cerned. For instance, Studebaker, which 
had held consistently around 120-121 
during several severe depressions, broke 
sharply to 110 and below following the 
publication of its first quarter earn- 
ings. On the other hand, California 
Petroleum was the feature of the mar- 
ket’s recovery following the statement 
of earnings for the first quarter which 
showed at the rate of $30 annually on 
both the common and preferred stocks. 
There had been a tendency to regard 
with skepticism the flush production of 
California oil, but now those who have 
been investigating with an eye to stock 
market operations on a broad scale have 
apparently become convinced that earn- 
ings are going to be maintained at a 
high rate on CPU stocks, at least for 
several months to come, and they have 
been confidently accumulating addi- 
tional holdings. This development has 
great significance with regard to what 
has been pointed out here about the 
general earnings situation. Apparently, 
once Wall Street is convinced that high 
earnings may be maintained for a rea- 
sonable time, there will be no hesitancy 
in taking up the stocks concerned. 


Shorts in Pan-American? 


Earnings for 1922, as reported for 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport, 
were equal to nearly $15 a share on the 
total amount of common and “B” stocks 
outstanding at the end of the year. If 
such earnings are to be maintained, 
then the stocks are cheap. But Wall 
Street has its doubts; and “when in 
doubt, stay out,” is still a good motto 
in Wall Street. A great deal has been 
heard recently about the extent of the 
short interest in Pan-American, which 
apparently has been encouraged by the 
widespread stories of salt water intru- 
sion in the company’s Mexican wells. 
Authorities differ widely on the extent 
and importance of salt water invasion 
of the Mexican fields. Some aver that 
it will eventually prove to be disastrous, 
while others point out just as confi- 
dently that Pan-American, first on the 
ground and working in harmony with 
the Mexican government, has an untold 
acreage of desirable oil lands still to 
be tapped. Viewing the situation from 
the stock market angle, there has so 
far been nothing in the action of the 
stocks to indicate that the: short ac- 
count is overcrowded. When California 
Petroleum had its sensational come- 
back, there was only a flicker in the 
Pan-American shares. 


National Enameling 


Since common dividends at the annual 
rate of $6 were resumed last November, 
National Enameling & Stamping has 
been giving a good account of itself 
in the market—not difficult to under- 


stand, since the return on the stock at 
current prices is close to 10 per cent. 
President Neidringhaus was recently 
quoted as stating that January sales 
were at an annual rate 25 per cent. 
ahead of those of 1922, and that the new 
sheet and plate mills being erected at 
Granite City, Ill, should increase steel] 
shipments about 25 per cent. before July 
1. The plate mill was completed last 
month and the sheet mill will be in 
operation in July. This new construc- 
tion is being paid for out of earnings, 
and when completed will give the com- 
pany a capacity of 450,000 tons of steel 
ingots annually. All the company’s 
plants are now running at capacity. In 
1922 fully $8 a share was earned on 
the common. National Enameling is one 
of the companies whose position was 
permanently strengthened through con- 
servation of war earnings, and it has 
been expanding slowly and sanely on a 
sound foundation. 


April Railroad Reports 


Railroad earnings statements for 
April, as was the case in March, have 
been exceptionally good in the cases 
of some companies and not so good in 
other cases. Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central and Union Pacific showed 
notably good gains, and these stocks, 
along with others that are doing well, 
should reflect the improvement. But the 
disconcertingly spotty character of the 
earnings of the rail lines as a group 
will probably continue to restrain a gen- 
eral upward movement of these shares. 
Those who have been most successfully 
operating in the railroad shares for the 
past year or so have been hedging their 
long positions in some stocks favorably 
situated as to earnings, by short sales 
in directions where the earnings trend 
has been unfavorable. The rail mar- 
ket has been a pick-and-choose proposi- 
tion, with earnings the guiding factor. 


Martin-Parry 


The Martin-Parry Corporation, a 
large builder of commercial automobile 
bodies, has been working into a very 
favorable earnings situation. The stock 
has held better than the average dur- 
ing the recent decline, influenced largely 
by the declaration on April 17 of a 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
placing the issue on a $3 annual divi- 
dend basis, as compared with $2 an- 
nually paid during the three years, 1920- 
22. The company.has no funded debt 
and its total capitalization consists of 
100,000 shares of capital stock of no 
par value. In 1922, Martin-Parry earned 
slightly more than $4 a share, and it 
has recently been reported that gross 
business in the first three months of 
1923 was more than double that of the 
same period in 1922, and that net earn- 
ings showed a large increase. At pres- 
ent prices, where the return is better 
than 9 per cent., the stock appears to have 
been an attractive speculation. 
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Says “Sam”: 


(Continued from page 269) 

“Instead of our industrial leaders 
looking for human machines, they might 
try paying a trifle more for the job and 
employing intelligence. If it’s the cool 
jobs that are the most attractive, then 
it’s the sweating jobs that ought to get 
the most money. It’s demand and sup- 
ply that governs prices on goods, and it 
might be the same rule that would set- 
tle much of the labor difficulties. It’s 
many a job that has been done in the 
same way until it’s ancient history, 
when, if greater intelligence were em- 
ployed, the gradual evolution of better 
methods would more than pay for the 
higher expense of labor. Intelligence 
can always be bought if the price paid 
is high enough. 


Prosperity Comes From Spending 


“If in deep excavation under air 
pressure it has been shown profitable to 
pay the sand hogs twelve dollars per 
day for an average of two to four 
hours’ work, it is only recognizing the 
fact that danger and discomfort of the 
body is payable in cash. And while the 
job may not have the moving picture 
romance of the cub who works over a 
stack of drawings, it’s the drawing that 
wouldn’t be of much value if there was 
no one to take the job. 

“Sure, it’s the competition of labor 
that squeezes the pay envelope, and any 
leader of industry can understand the 
labor situation better when there are 
five men looking for one job. 

“It’s the wave of prosperity that al- 
ways creates the demand for more im- 
migration; but sure if ye let ’em 
all in so that there are plenty of loose 
ones handy for every vacancy when 
times are good, who the divil is going 
to support ’em during spells of depres- 
sion? 


The Other Side of the Question 


“Sure and it’s more profit there is in 
paying a trifle of higher wage for the 
unwelcome jobs and keeping them all 
working than to be worried by the 
mess of troubles that are hatched by an 
army of the idle. A riot is more often 
started by the curious hanger-on than 
it is by the people who have an actual 
interest in the subject. 


“Labor disputes can come from the 
insistent murmurings of the unemployed. 
The man who has nothing and less to 
lose can always be depended upon to 
try to get his more fortunate neighbor 
into the same trouble. 


“The same man that cries loudly for 
more immigration would howl on the 
other side of the argument if it was a 
question of putting ten new companies 
in competition with his own business. 


_“There’s more sides to the immigra- 
tion question than the idea of getting 
cheap labor for particular industries. 
It’s the country as a whole that should 
receive the stray thought of ye, for 
Prosperity comes from spending, and 
it’s the luxuries and not the necessities 
of life that make the profit. 


“Tf you don’t earn ye don’t spend; 
and it’s the four or five men without 
jobs that put a tax on the man that 
has one.” 
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Carefully Selected 
Public Utility 


Securities 





Public Utility securities are recognized as 
attractive investments, due to their safety, 
stability and attractive income. 


We have on hand a list of utility securities 
which we strongly recommend to discrim- 
inating investors. 


Ask for copy F-4 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















































ALDRED & CO. 
40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Geasoned 


Bonds 


We specialize in sup- 
plying financial in- 
stitutions. and indi- 
vidual investors with 
small blocks of sea- 
soned bonds which 
offer the greatest de- 
gree of interest re- 
turn compatible with 
maximum safety of 
principal. 








Circular upon request 
for F.-1 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 


cerns. Its “officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 


find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 
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Business Activity Rests Upon 


Volume 


of Sales 


(Continued from page 280) 


help. The executive head of the busi- 
ness will want to make sure, not only 
that the contest staged does stimulate 
business commensurate with its cost, 
but also that every man is given a fair 
chance to win, and that steps are taken 
to prevent a sag in sales efforts after 
the close of the contest. The same 
might be said of sales conferences and 
conventions. 

A question which every business must 
decide for itself is that of whether or 
not the sales organization has reached 
a stage in its development which calls 
for branch office management and local 
supervision. Has the organization be- 
come too unwieldy to be handled en- 
tirely from the home office? Has the 
time come when the sales manager 
must interpose between his desk and 
the men who actually meet his public 
and sell his product, the personalities 
of a number of district managers? 
Will the cost of the increased ma- 
chinery be repaid by increased returns 
from individual salesmen or by further 
intensified covering of the _ territory 
made possible by the change? If so, 
how shall branch office managers be 
compensated? . Shall they be working 
managers, a large portion of whose in- 
come must come from their personal 
sales, or shall they be directing man- 
agers only? 


Keeping in Contact with Salesmen 


The answer to these questions will 
depend upon a large number of factors 
in each individual organization. The 
executive head can profit from a study 
of practices in organizations of similar 
size to his and in similar lines of busi- 
ness. There is just one point I should 
like to make in this connection: I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the entire desertion 
of the man on the street—the salesman 
who works out of the branch office. The 
salesman, after all, is the final repre- 
sentative and interpreter of company 
policies to the house’s only source of 
income—its custom. In many large com- 
panies to-day there is no one in the 
home office who knows even the names 
of its representatives working out of 
various branch offices. This is more 
deplorable when we realize that house 
policies and house ideals must be 
interpreted to these men _ entirely 
through the personality of a number of 
different district sales managers who 
are not themselves always in any too 
close contact with the house. To my 
mind, this is a condition to be guarded 
against in entering upon the branch 
management and local supervision phase 
of a sales organization’s development. 

In these days, when brushes, hosiery, 
kitchen utensils, and a host of other 
articles are being successfully marketed 
to the consumer by specialty salesmen; 
with some large houses handling what 
have heretofore been considered job- 
bing lines going direct to retail dealers; 
with the constantly rising importance of 
chain stores, mail order houses,and retail 
cooperative buying units, it behooves the 


executive head of every business to 
make a careful study of marketing and 
merchandising methods and channels, 
He needs to do this so that he can rake 
the marketing methods and channels of 
his own organization thoroughly and 
determine whether or not the channel 
through which his product reaches the 
final consumer is necessarily the best one, 


Object of Efficient Management 


With a carefully selected, properly 
trained, adequately paid and efficiently 
directed sales organization working un- 
der fair conditions in territories that 
allow sufficiently intensive working of 
the possibilities for the house and ade- 
quate opportunity for the salesmen; 
with a good product sold on right mar- 
keting policies, backed by an adequate 
service through the most effective chan- 
nels of trade, it still must be borne in 
mind that every method employed in 
handling the salesmen of the house, 
every letter written to them, every bit 
of necessary disciplining should stand 
this test—is it calculated to make the 
salesman a more capable and more loyal 
salesman for the house and a better 
man? The object of efficient sales 
management is not so much to get the 
most out of men as to get the best; 
for the ambitious and worthwhile mem- 
ber of the selling organization measures 
his achievement in terms of his home 
and family, of college education for his 
children, of the car he drives, and of 
the savings and investment he is able 
to make—even as you and I. 





Condition of National Banks 


The total resources of 8,229 national 
banks reporting to the Controller 
of the Currency, based on conditions as 
of April 3, were $21,612,713,000, a reduc- 
tion since the last call (Dec. 29, 1922) of 
$362,244,000 and an increase of $1,762,- 
311,000 since March 10, 1922. Loans 
and discounts, including rediscounts of 
$290,467,000, amounted to $11,667,959,000, 
an increase since the prior call of $68,- 
291,000, and an increase during the year 
of $385,380,000. Total deposits aggre- 
gated $17,936,281,000, a reduction since 
Dec. 29, 1922, of $384,200,000, and an in- 
crease since March 10, 1922, of $1,645,- 
843,000. The percentage of loans and 
discounts to total deposits was 68.49, 
compared with 66.50 on Dec. 29, 1922, 
and 73.31 on March 10, 1922. 


* * * 


The selection of twelve directors 3t 
large for the Federal land banks was 
announced by the Farm Loan Board. 
They are: Herbert Myrick, Springfield, 
Mass.; Vulosko Vaiden, Baltimore; L. I. 
Guion, Columbia, S. C.; James B. Davis, 
Louisville; T. F. Davis, New Orleans; 
O. J. Lloyd, St. Louis; B. F. Faast, St. 
Paul; D. P. Hogan, Omaha; Miles La- 
sater, Wichita; S. A. Lindsay, Houston; 
William D. Ellis, Berkeley, Cal. and D. 
G. O’Shea, Spokane. 
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Thirty Million Dollars m_1923 





To Meet Constantly-Growing 





Demands for Service 





O provide for the ever-increasing requirements 
for electricity and gas, operated utilities of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company will spend 
$30,000,000 on new property construction, 


extensions and additions in 1923. Total power 
resources of the companies will be increased over 39%. 


Growth of the business of these com- 
panies—serving 665 cities and towns, 
with population of over 2,375,000, in 
16 states—has been consistent since 
1912. The substantial increase of 
1922 was reflected in a gain of 23.3% 
in net revenue of Standard Gas and 
Electric Company. Dividend require- 
ments on the Preferred stock were 
earned more than 24 times. 


Securities of public utility companies 
represent the most substantial and 
reliable form of corporate investment 
to be found—investments in proper- 
ties supplying daily necessities. They 
are fundamentally sound and meet 
the requirements of the conservative 
investor. Diversity of their business 
is limited only by activities of the 
people and natural resources. 

o 








if 4 You may share in the prosperity of one of the large, progressive and 
le rapidly-growing utility organizations of the country by investing in the 


8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Skdéidenil Gas and Electric Company 


Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 














These shares may be purchased through us by mail, safely and con-* 
veniently—by our Monthly Investment Plan if desired. At the 
f current market price they yield the investor a return of about 8%. 
. ee 

Write for new illustrated booklet, describing the remarkable growth of the Company 


- and its future prospects, and containing interesting charts, and air pictures of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City, Mobile, Tacoma, Stockton and San Diego. 














Ask for booklet BJ-172 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago * 


New York Detroit 
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39% Increase 
in Power Resources 


OW improving business 

conditions and com- 
munity growth in 16 states 
are causing an increase of 
39% in electric power facil- 
ities is described in a 


New Booklet 


on 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


It contains interesting charts and 
air pictures of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee, Pueblo, Mobile, Ta- 
coma, Stockton and San Diego. 


Sent Upon Request 
Ask for Booklet BJ-157 


H. M. Bylleshy and Co. 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
14 State St. 


New York 
111 Broadway 


























In investing your sur- 

plus money, how much 

monthly income do 
you want ? 


About $140 invested in 


Cities Service Co. 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
will pay you 
a dollar each month 


Cities Service Company, in 
April, 1923, earned approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 net on its 
Preferred stock, or over 3%4 
times the dividend require- 
ment. 


This stock may be purchased 
on a monthly payment plan. 


Send for Circular P-16 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Equipment Trusts Are 


Gilt-Edged Investments 


with Wide Choice of Maturities 
By Raymond V. Sykes - 


ate throughout the coun- 
try recently carried the announce- 
ment that railroads of the United States 
have an improvement program for 1923 
that will involve the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,190,000,000. This sum 
will go for new freight and passenger 
cars, locomotives, for betterment of 
roadbed, repair of equipment already 
owned, and for other improvements. 
In accordance with the plan to pur- 
chase new equipment, the principal rail- 
roads have issued so far this year equip- 
ment trust certificates amounting to ap- 


ceive title to the equipment until after 
the certificates have been paid off, the 
equipment cannot be seized for the rail- 
road’s debts, should the company get 
into financial difficulties and attachment 
proceedings take place. 

Since the railroad pays a fixed rental} 
periodically for use of the equipment, 
this expenditure is considered an operat- 
ing expense. Interest and principal of 
equipment trust certificates, therefore, 
have claim to the railroad company’s 
income along with the payment of wages, 
the purchase of necessary materials, 








Recent Equipment Trust Offerings 








Maturities Yield % 
$7,860,000 Erie R. R, series “JJ” 6s Nov. 1,1923,toMay 1,1938° 5.50to6.00 
13,500,000 C., M. & St. P., series “C’ 5%s Apr. 1,1924,to Apr. 1,1938 5.75 
14,003,000 Illinois Central, series “J” 5s May 1,1928,toMay 1,1938 5.20 

8,550,000 C., R. I. & Pac., series “L” 5s Dec. 1,1923,toJune 1,1938 5.25 to 5.40 
5,700,000 Virginian Ry., series “D” 5s May 1,1924,to May 1,1938 5.25to5.45 
2,700,000 St. L. S’west’n, series “H” 5%s Dect. 1,1923,to Apr. 1,1938 5.45 
7,875,000 Ches. & Ohio, series “U” 5s Mar. 15, 1924,to Mar. 15,1938 5.30 
6,600,000 Seaboard Airline, series “V” 6s Oct. 1,1923toApr. 1,1935 6.00 
proximately $200,000,000. Applications taxes,etc. The holder of equipment trust 


to issue several millions more are under 
consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which approves all 
such offerings. During 1923 fully $500,- 
000,000 of equipment trust certificates 
will likely be sold to finance purchases 
of rolling-stock. 

The railroad company furnishes about 
25 per cent. of the total cost of the 
equipment, and the purchasers of equip- 
ment trust certificates furnish the re- 
mainder, or 75 per cent. Both make 
deposit with a third party, known as 
trustee—usually a bank. The trustee 
pays the manufacturer for the equip- 
ment and receives the title to it. The 
equipment is then leased by the trustee 
to the railroad company, which pays a 
fixed amount annually, or semi-annually, 
as rental for its use, the amount being 
sufficient to pay off the total amount of 
the certificates issued, within from 10 to 
15 years, plus interest at the prevailing 
rate. As soon as the rental is received 
by the trustee it is used to redeem an 
equivalent amount of equipment trust 
certificates. When the total amount has 
been paid off, the trustee transfers the 
title of the equipment to the railroad 
company. 

The investor may purchase equipment 
trust certificates of any maturity from 
six months to fifteen years, as best suits 
his needs. A favorable point is that at 
the time the issue is floated the value of 
the equipment securing the trust certifi- 
cates is 25 per cent. greater than the 
total face value of certificates sold; and 
this margin progressively increases as 
certificates are periodically retired. 
Meanwhile, the equipment has begun to 
wear out, but the depreciation is less 
rapid than the retirement of the equip- 
ment trust certificates. 

Inasmuch as the railroad does not re- 





certificates, therefore, ranks ahead of the 
holders of even the railroad company’s 
first mortgage bonds. 

The accompanying table lists a num- 
ber of equipment trust certificates which 
have been offered within the last few 
weeks, and is intended to be typical only. 
Any of the equipment trust certificates 
of the standard railroads offer first- 
grade investments, and may be pur- 
chased confidently. 

Taking an example from the table to 
illustrate the points brought out above, 
it is found that the $2,700,000 of St 
Louis Southwestern 5% per cent. equip- 
ment trust certificates are issued in con- 
nection with the purchase of $3,530,635 of 
equipment, the difference being made up 
by the railroad company. The equip- 
ment consists of 15 freight locomotives, 
500 automobile cars, 500 box cars, and 
200 ballast cars. The railroad’s share 
represents 25 per cent. of the cost and 
the equipment certificates 75 per cent. 
of the cost. Title to this equipment is 
vested in the Bankers Trust Company. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
will pay $90,000 on October 1 and April 
1 of each year up to 1938, when the 
principal amount will have been paid in 
full, along with 5% per cent. interest to 
the various dates of maturity. The 
Bankers Trust Company will then trans- 
fer the title to’ the St. Louis South- 
western Railway. The investor may 
select securities to be paid off every six 
months from October 1, 1923, to April 1, 
1938, as suits him. The price at which 
the certificates are sold, in this instance, 
shows a yield of %45 per cent. for all 
maturities. Occasionally, various securi- 
ties are issued at different prices, as in 
the case of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific certificates listed above, so that 
longer maturities carry a higher yield. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Commonwealth Power 
Corporation 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Dividends payable quarterly on the first day of February, May, August and November. 


Preferred as to assets and dividends. 
Par Value of shares $100. 





Callable at 105 and accrued dividends. 
Dividends exempt from normal Federal Income Tax. 


Price: At the market to yield over 8% 





OMMONWEALTH POWER CORPORA- 
TION ranks among the larger and more 
important public utility systems in the United 
States. The Electric properties include 33 pow- 
er plants with an installed generating capacity 
of 301,200 h.p., 100,500 of which is located in 
20 water power plants and the remainder in 
13 central steam stations. Completion of 
construction program now in progress will 
increase generating capacity over 30%. Elec- 
tric current with pressure ranging up to 140,- 
000 volts is carried over 1,700 miles of trans- 
mission lines, and 10,800 miles of distribution 
lines serving more than 221,000 customers 
with light and power. 


than 111,700 customers. Other properties in- 
clude 11 heating plants, 1 water plant, street 
railway systems in Springfield, Ill, and 
Evansville, Ind., and coal mines in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Illinois. 


More than 200 communities in Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are served, includ- 
ing Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Flint, Jackson, Saginaw, Lansing, Bay City 
and Pontiac, Michigan; Peoria and Spring- 
field, Illinois; Evansville, Indiana and Spring- 
field, Ohio, estimated population of territory 
being in excess of 1,150,000. 


Combined net earnings available for divi- 
dends and depreciation for the 





The Gas properties include 13 
manufacturing plants and 37 
storage holders, former have 
rated daily capacity of 29,765,- 
000 cubic feet and latter a ca- 
pacity of about 14,238,000 cubic 
feet. Gas is distributed prin- 
cipally as fuel for domestic and 
commercial purposes, through 
1,088 miles of mains to more 





==} year ended April 30, 1923, were 


An $4,293,286.33—an amount equi- 
Illustrated 


Booklet 
describing the properties 
and business 
company and its subsid- 
iaries, together with a 
complete description of 
its preferred stock, wil. 
be sent upon request. 


valent to $17.89 a share on the 
preferred stock, and $15.85 a 
share on the common stock. 
Over 80% of gross earnings 
were contributed by Electric 
& Gas Departments; 13% by 
Heating, Water, Coal & Appli- 
ance Departments and 6% by 


of this 








Railways Department. ‘ 


Bond Department 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


Incorporated 


Fourteen Wall Street 
New York 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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You'll get a 
better job 


when you have provided a 
financial reserve to carry 
you over the rough spots. 


It gives you a wonderful 
feeling of assurance and 
enables you to grab oppor- 
tunities that you might 
otherwise have to pass up. 


Better start accumulating 
that income insurance now. 
But be sure you get reli- 
able bonds—listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
or of equal quality. They 
are always salable for 
cash, 

We have made a choice selec- 
tion of such bonds in $500 


denominations for the average 
investor. 


Partial payments if desired. 


Send todaylfor this attractive 
list and full information. 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 


11S BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Bridge of 

Independence 
The man whois building a com- 
fortable estate for himself and 


his family is crossing the bridge 
that leads toward independence. 


The strength of this bridge de- 
pends on the securities he buys. 


Five orten yearsfrom now this money, 
if invested in the First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we offer for sale, will 
carry him across to the comforts and 
the pride of financial independence. 
You should start crossing this bridge 
today whether you have $100 or 
$10,000 to invest. 

Write today for full information about 
some especially attractive bonds yield- 
ing 64%. 

Ask for Booklet F18. 





American Bonn & Morrcace Co. 


tucoarenats 


Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Detroit Cleveland Davenport Grand Rapids * 


lumbus Rockford Syracuse 
Boston Philadelphia 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Higher Bond Prices Reflect Improved Credit Con- 
ditions—Selling Pressure Lifted 
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+ HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 


are more in the nature of a 


“sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations, 
The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he 
intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 
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7—1920-21-22—, ——1923-—. Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%s ........June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 100.26 101.00 3.45 

LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.30 96.24 9821 4.35 

LCD Liberty 3rd aire 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 99.60 97.25 98.28 4.45 

LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 101.21 8520 99.60 96.27 9825 4.37 

LCD Treasury 4%s...... Oct. 15, 1952 oh 100.10 98.10 99.29 426 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

Re Be ae eer ar 1945 10634 7.15 

Se? Oe, Bs OE OR cave wdcbivscdcdeaus 1937 104 5.15 

meee Tees Gtr Gee nak occ in cic cc cece vceses 1957 10454 4.45 

Fis PEO TE: CURRIE, AGE 6.6. '615:6:010:0 oie i0a;0:0-0'0 510 0706.5 1925 tate 4.40 

Min nec vne. ccs oapeaneenh naan 1952 4.55 
Se Eeememion Of Catiade S6...o0 i icicicc Secs 1931 


Maturity 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s...... 1995 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist. 4s*..........020% 1852 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*........ 1987 
Re NS Wh. eter) Es, Si ASC SEES vices cca cele cee 1998 
M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s*...... poset aces isa 1968 
ED OTR PACING FST. oo oo 5.5 oo. 6bsccc00.6,0,0.00:000 1955 
TP Weems SOs SOE RB lo cic ck cb oc eaaees 1947 

Second Grade 

Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s............6. 1933 
D>. Chesapeake & Obs0. 56. ....2000000006 00005 1946 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s............... 1929 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s.............-- 1935 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 5s..........0..-..... 1962 

Public Utility Bonds 

Maturity 
DE Pisericeh Tet, GGl. Abicciesc< ss 0cdseececiccs 1929 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s............. 1961 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s...........esceee. 1947 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s................ 1943 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s...... 1941 
eee Ee Se Se rrr 1944 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity 
CD Amer. Smelt & Bet. Ist 58...5..22....8: ee 1947 
CD Bethichem Steel Tint. 56... .....ocsecccccs 1926 
pe Be a eee oe 1932 
GD General Blecthie DED. 56.6. .6.5. <i. c000cs ccs 1952 
Co U. &. Rubber Tat G& Ret. Sse... ci ccc cecccs 1947 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. 7s..........0. 000005 1931 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. 





Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 










% 
8814 4.55 
871% 4.80 
731% 4.85 
73% 480 
101 4.95 
8734 4.75 
91 4.65 
Price Yield 
About % 
80 7.39 
89 5.85 
92 5.65 
93% 5.75 
9814 6.35 
95% 5.25 
Price Yield 
About % 
92 5.60 
98 5.65 
87 7.15 
9614 5.30 
90% 5.90 
10014 5.95 
Price Yield 
About % 
90 5.80 
99 5.40 
100% 5.95 
100% 4.95 
87 6.05 
10634 5.90 


*Legal investment in New York State. 
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‘ormation and figures used in this advertisement are tak 
alle a guaranteed, they have been relied upen by us in 


SIMPLE STATEMENT 
of the financial condition of the 
EMPIRE GAS & FUEL CO. 


—of interest to holders of its securities and to 
investors seeking sound short term bonds, with the 
attractive yield of 7.20%. 


THE COMPANY OWNS 


Plants, buildings, leaseholds and similar fixed 
SE Cee > ee ee ee ees mae on $263,934,188.48 
U. S. bonds, moneys owed by other people, quickly 
salable oil, etc., which can be readily turned into 





Td | as Ae eee se 28,242,566.93 

Other assets such as prepaid insurance, amounts 

due from affiliated companies, etc... ..... 9,480,630.13 

The resources of the company are therefore . . $301,657,385.54 


THE COMPANY OWES 














poe, rr ee ee $ 8,512,042.29 

Wi Sc kc kala, © GS, wok ap ee ge 63,110,209.00 71,622,242.29 
The company therefore has a net worth of .. . $230,035,143.25 
Subtracting the stockholders’ investment repre- 

sented by Preferred Stock ...........-. $25,343,435.00 

by Common Stock of Empire Gas & Fuel Co. . . 75,000,000.00 

by Common Stock of subsidiary companies in the 

Nn amar ane ene aS 3,642,130.56 103,975,565.56 
This leaves a surplus of .............. $126,059,577.69 

—of which there has been set aside a reserve of . 77,892,841.55 
—leaving a NET SURPLUS of .......... $ 48,166,736.14 


From this plain statement of the condition of the Company which 
is taken from the Consolidated Balance Sheet as of February 28, 1923, 
the unusual amount of security back of the Company’s issue of 
$10,000,000 Three-Year 7% First and Refunding Gold Bonds, Series 
B, can be appreciated. 


When it is further remembered that the net earnings of the Com- 
pany show an annual average for the 5 years ended November 30, 
1922, of $16,507,665.65 and that the annual interest charges on all 
its funded debt, including the $10,000,000 Series B bonds are $4,492,255, 
the security for both payment of interest and principal may be 
appreciated. 


The price of a $100 par value bond of this Company is $99.50; the 
coupons pay $7 annually, and the bond becoming due on May 1, 1926, 
the yield is, therefore, 7.20%. The price of a $500 bond is $497.50 and 
the coupons pay $35 annually. The price of a $1,000 bond is $995, 
and the coupons pay $70 annually. 


Complete information regarding the securities of this company on request 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Teléphone John 1400 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


en from sources which we consider trustworthy, and, while not 
the purchase of these securities for our own account. 
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More people are sharing 


in the prosperity and steady earning power of electric 
light and power companies than in any other 
industry. 


That is because they are CUSTOMERS of these com- 
panies and they know that this business is in- 
dependent of changing conditions—it supplies a daily 
necessity of our national life. 

Certain of these companies are in especially advant- 
ageous positions. We offer a choice selection of 
securities in this class, especially desirable for the 
investor of moderate means, yielding 


534% to 754% 
Send for free copy of our 
“BOND TOPICS” 


describing some of them, with other 
features of interest to investors 


Ask for No.-C 200. 


AbBickmoreé{h 


lil BROADWAY, NY. 

















Are You An Investor? 


Allow us to send you the details of our weekly 
Investors Service, without obligation to you 


Our Service includes a Weekly Bulletin and Guide plus confidential, 
personal attention to your individual securities through our 
OPINION REPORTS. 


Whether you are interested in investment for safety and income; or 
whether you desire securities for temporary income and possible 
appreciation in capital; or securities for the speculative rise only, 
where the income is not important—some feature of our service will 
undoubtedly be of some value to you. 

We invite your questions—your problems—let us tell you just how 
we can be of service. 


You assume no obligation when 
you write asking for detasls. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
oe a A SO ==—Mail This Coupon Today ee ee ee 


Forbes Investors Service 

120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
I shall be glad to receive details of your Service by return mail. It is understood that 
this involves no obligation on my part. 
ES SRR ee ee sca kde alaw edb Wet eGeshetesehnset 6aab0Tesesws.e 
Address 


City and State .........ccccccceceescesnsseececcceccencccecsceccecsceceees 
F. 6-9-23 
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Credit Situation Not Likely 
to Change for a Long 
Time to Come 


a prices have shown a good dea! 
of strength during the last two 
weeks. Average prices for forty issyes 
are now approximately 2 points above 
the low of March 27. The recovery has 
been influenced recently by the releaseq 
selling pressure in the stock market 
and moderate rally there, as well as by 
freer credit conditions. Buying of fist. 
ed bonds has not been heavy, but the 

tone throughout is healthy. 





New bond offerings have been oj 
moderate size for several weeks. The 
total of new issues for the last two 
weeks was $61,645,900, of which $26,645,. 
900 were state and municipal bonds, 
The public utilities occupied second 
place with $12,000,000, and the railroads 
third place with $7,000,000. The latter 
was composed of a single issue of Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific notes. [p- 
cidentally, the Rock Island offering was 
oversubscribed within two hours and 
is a commentary on the present absorp- 
tion power of the investment market as 
well as the regard with which railroad 
securities are held, despite the La Fol- 
lette conference to destroy values. 


Reaction Releases Funds 


’ The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to grant the St. 
Louis-San Francisco permission to gain 
control of the International & Great 
Northern, on the grounds that the road 
rightly should go to the Missouri Pa- 
cific, came as something of a surprise. 
The International & Great Northern 
Adjustment 6s, which were suggested 
in this column for speculation, do not 
bear a materially changed _ status 
through loss of the prospective guar- 
anty of one-half their interest rate by 
the ’Frisco. The road has a very sound 
earnings outlook and later on should be 
able to earn and pay the full 6 per cent. 
on these bonds on its own account. 


The credit situation, which is the con- 
trolling factor in bond prices, is highly 
satisfactory. The recent reaction in 
business and the stock market has re- 
leased substantial funds from both com- 
mercial and speculative channels. With 
the exception of railroad equipment 
financing, new bond offerings are likely 
to continue at a rather low level and 
investors, for a while at least, will find 
a dearth of high-grade securities. 


Fundamentally the credit situation is 
not likely to change materially for a 
long time to come. The redundant sup- 
ply of gold in the United States is prov- 
ing more of a liability than an asset 
and there appears little chance of ex- 
porting the surplus. The last week has 
seen further shipments of gold by Great 
Britain and Germany to this country 
and Great Britain at least is consider- 
ing an embargo on gold import, except 
in the mines of the Empire. To quote 
a leading British banking institution, 
“Already we have sufficient gold for 
present purposes, and an inflow could 
not fail to be a disturbing factor; fur- 
thermore, the exchange of British goods 
and labor for American gold would be 
an unprofitable transaction.” 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


The Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration does a general electric lighting and 
power business in the western portion of 
Fresno County, the southern portion of the 
Monterey County, the northern portion of 
the Santa Barbara County and all of San 
Luizobispo County. The principal products 
of the territory served are fruits, beans, 
sugar, cattle, dairy products and oil. 


(The Corporation operated 179 miles of 60,- 
000 volt transmission line, and ten sub- 
stations having a total capacity of 14,200 
Kilowatts. The distribution system con- 
sists of 575 miles of line from which 7,428 
consumers are supplied. Connected load is 
approximately 34,250 Horsepower.) 


Power is obtained from the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation, delivery be- 
ing made at the Henrietta substation near 
Coalinga and at Divide substation through 
a new 60,000 volt line from McKittrick, 
completed in 1923. 


A. C. Balch, President 
Wm. G. Kerckhoff, Vice-President 























SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT AND 
POWER CORPORATION 


The San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion does a general lighting and power busi- 
ness throughout the seven principal coun- 
ties of the San Joaquin Valley. The dis- 
trict is approximately 200 miles in length 
by 80 miles in breadth and extends from 
north of Mercede to the Midway Oilfield 
south of Bakersfield. Included in the ter- 
ritory are some of the foremost inland 
cities and towns of California. 


The corporation owns eleven hydro-electric 
plants having a combined capacity of 111,- 
000 H.P. Its principal development consists 
of six plants with a total capacity of 87,160 
H.P., located on the San Joaquin River and 
its North Fork. Water to operate these 
plants is impounded in Crane Valley Res- 
ervoir, storage capacity, 50,000 acre feet. 


It also owns two modern steam plants. One 
at Bakersfield and one at Buttonwillow of 
35,000 H.P. and 34,000 H.P. capacity, re- 
spectively. A reserve plant is maintained at 
Betteravia of 3,350 H.P., making a grand 
total, both hydro and steam, of 183,500 H.P. 


The gross operating revenue for years of 
1911 to 1922 depicts the company’s phe- 
nomenal growth. 


1911 - - - - $1,057,433 
1922 - - - - 6,405,116 
Wm. G. Kerckhoff, President 
A. C. Balch, Vice-President 



































SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
GAS COMPANY 


The Southern California Gas Company sup- 
plies gas at retail and wholesale for light, 
heat, fuel and industrial purposes in three 
of the principal counties of Southern Cali- 
fornia; serving part of the city of Los 
Angeles and all of Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino and thirty one other cities and 
towns. The territory in which the com- 
pany operates has a present population of 
over a million. 


The company owns two modern artificial gas 
plants located in Los Angeles and Colton. 
The total maximum generator capacity. is 
22,000,000 cu ft. per day, 17,500,000 cubic 
feet at Los Angeles and 4,500,000 at Col- 
ton. The distributing system comprises 
1,651 miles of main serving over 93,845 con- 
sumers. 


The company’s extraordinary growth is 
shown by the gross income fer years 1911 
and 1922 below. 


1911 - - - - $ 454,699 
1922 - - - - 5,789,490 e 


Wm. G. Kerckhoff, President 
A. C. Balch, Vice-President 














MIDWAY 
GAS COMPANY 


The Midway Gas Company owns and oper- 
ates the following properties: 


Gas wells and two compressor stations near 
Taft, California, twelve inch pipe line with 
approximate capacity of 36 million cubic 
feet per day, extending from Midway field 
stations to Los Angeles. A distance of 111 
miles. Two eight inch lines fourteen and 
twenty miles in length from Los Angeles 
to Fullerton oil fields, where about 14 
million cubic feet per day are purchased. A 
compressor station in New Signalhill field 
near Long Beach, California, and a com- 
pressor station in Santa Fe Springs field. Two 
eight inch pipe lines from Signalhill with a 
total capacity of about 17 million cubic 
feet and a 16 inch line from Santa Fe Springs 
with capacity of 50 million cubic feet extend 
into the city of Los Angeles connecting 
with the system of the Southern California 
Gas Company. 


The Midway Gas Company also owns prop- 
erties formerly known as Valley Natural Gas 
Company in the Midway Elk Hills & Kern 
River Gas Fields, handling about 40,000 
cubic feet per day. 


Ferdinand Reis, President 
A. © Balch, Vice-President 
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How to Make 


Every Invested Dollar 
Bring Liberal Returns 


When you invest the money you have 
worked hard to save you want, of 
course, tosecure the highest interest 
return consistent with 100% safety. 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds meet your requirements, 


68 Years:Proven Safeiy 


Each Greenebaum Bond is first a sporoved 
and recommended by the Oldest Banking 
House in Chicago. For over two-thirds of a 
= ery Greenebaum Bank Safe- 
= Bond, principal and interest, has 

en promptly paid to investors. Invest 
now, while you can get as high as 642% 
interest. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


This little k will show you how to 
obtain complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you may live. It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 
Use coupon. 


Greenebaum ‘ Sons 
Investment_Company 


Cunarght identical with Greenebawm Sons Bank 
nd Trust Co Combined vesouress $35,000,000 


FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 

































p-=e--—---Use This Coupon-------+4 ry 
Greenebaum Sons I t t Company 

LaSalle an a Molieon Streets, Chicago H 

Please send_me without charge or obligation . 

Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 4 

baum offerings. } 

Name 

é 

Breet re ee = ' 

i 

City.-__-------——--—~ State___-——-- 5 

4 Gch Bo Se 15 J 








ASK FOR THE 


Gratis to 
NZ writers of 


-< Business Letters 


NATAUAUDORETELOLUOTINEUTOUNOON TIENT 
These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, 
Ediphone Division 
58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


INC, 
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So-Called “Mortgage Companies” 


By R. D. 


Bb hyn world is moving faster accord- 
ing to certain authorities. So are 
the stock salesmen. 

A few years ago it was only neces- 
sary to start an insurance company, a 
bank or other financial institution to 
“set rich quick.” It was very simple— 
a small office, an impressive personnel, 
some stock certificates, and, above all, 
a few silver-tongued stock salesmen to 
dispose of the stock to the unwary pub- 
lic. The personal enrichment of the 
promoter being the main object in form- 
ing these concerns, no financial or tech- 
nical experience was necessary, nor was 
such experience required of the per- 
sonnel. 

It will probably never be known just 
how much money has been taken from 
the public through these channels, but 
it undoubtedly mounts up into the mil- 
lions. When the number of promo- 
tions became so great that legislatures 
began to sit up and take notice and 
then enact laws to curb the promoter’s 
activities, these versatile individuals 
merely transferred their endeavors to 
other fields. 

Eagerly seeking the most promising, 
they naturally turned their eyes toward 
the real estate field. Many old-estab- 
lished mortgage houses had made con- 
servative profits over a number of 
years and losses had been negligible. 
Consequently the public had confidence 
in them, and the promoters saw an op- 
portunity to turn this confidence into 
profit for themselves. Their first prob- 
lem was to obtain sufficient capital with 
which to start business, for usually they 
had no more than enough to organize a 
so-called “mortgage company” and pay 
a small amount of running expenses. 
This was easy. Stock certificates were 
printed and sold to the public either for 
cash or on the partial payment plan. 
The investor's note was accepted for the 
balance. 


Methods Used to Dispose of Stock 


How much of the $4,273,138,862 of cor- 
porate stocks floated last year were 
worthless is problematical; but, leaving 
that question out of consideration, we 
still have an enormous total of fraudu- 
lent securities which were not reported. 
The promoters pocketed the proceeds, 
and most of the purchasers have a sou- 
venir of their desire to “get in on the 
ground floor.” 

The methods used to dispose of stock 
usually indicate that the main idea is 
not the underwriting of real estate se- 
curities but the selling of stock as 
quickly as possible. To help the good 
cause along, prospectuses and other pro- 
motion literature are issued. The gen- 
eral tone of all such matter is flam- 
boyant. Instances are cited tending to 
show the profits which have been made 
by other concerns of a similar nature. 
The prospect is then informed that there 
is no reason why he should not par- 


Maxwell 


ticipate in the profits to be made. Ang 
no limit is set on profits. But the pur. 
chaser of such securities usually comes 
out at the small end of the horn, 

Because a well-managed and conserya. 
tive banking house has made a success 
in the real estate field is no reason for 
assuming that every institution or- 
ganized for that purpose will do so, 

Years of experience and a_ well. 
founded knowledge of real estate funda- 
mentals are required to qualify as an 
authority in the real estate business, 
And yet what have we seen during the 
past two or three years? Inexperj- 
enced men with no idea of realty values 
and still less knowledge of real estate 
finance forming mortgage bond com: 
panies. Profits in legitimate banking 
institutions do not come overnight, but 
only as a result of a well-defined policy 
and efficient management. In spite of 
this fact, however, these new concerns 
promise enormous profits from the 
Start. 


The Lure of Dividends 


Some of the stock-selling institutions 
may have been started with an honest 
intent, but the cards are stacked against 
them if they lack sufficient capital to 
carry on a conservative business with- 
out going into the market for the major 
part of their capital. Stock selling. is 
very expensive and if this method is re- 
sorted to a large part of every dollar 
received goes for promotion expenses. 
As a result many companies have an 
enormous capitalization to take care of 
and profits from real estate underwrit- 
ing are usually not sufficient to pay a 
fair return on the stockholders’ com- 
mitment. 

One of the points which many such 
concerns bring out is the fact that they 
have paid and are paying dividends. A 
fundamental principle of sound finance 
is that dividends shall not be paid un- 
less earned and when mortgage bank- 
ers pay dividends from the date of or- 
ganization a prospect should take heed. 
Furthermore, the payment of dividends 
does not necessarily mean that the com- 
pany is in a sound financial condition. 
Only last summer one of the large 
mortgage banking institutions declared 
a regular dividend distribution, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was insolvent 
at the time and knew that current ob- 
ligations could not be met. Salesmen 
continued to sell stock in this concern 
until the courts issued an injunction 
against further activity. The crash 
came and investors lost millions of dol- 
lars. 





District Attorney Banton of New 
York aided by Federal officials has in- 
augurated a movement against 116 
brokerage houses which have failed in 
the last two years. Since 1921, 5,000 
complaints from persons who declared 
that they had been defrauded in the 
dealings with 156 brokerage firms have 
been received. 
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ars to Write 
This Important 
Investment Book: 


NOW FREE TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Thirty-eight years of intensive experience—thirty-eight years 
of sound, conservative business practice—thirty-eight years of 
examining and investigating thousands of investments—were 
necessary before we acquired the fundamental investment 
knowledge which we have embodied in this important book. 


HIS book tells in clear, definite, 
simple language the basic 
principles which influence all invest- 
ments. It classifies all types of in- 
vestments so that any one can 
quickly grasp the fundamental dif- 
ferences—the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each one. It gives the 
few simple, easy, but very import- 
ant rules by which insurance com- 
panies and other big corporations 
select their investments—assuring 
them strong security with a high 
yield. 
It tells you how you may judge the 
merits of any investment—how you 
may select the investment best 
suited to your needs—how you may 
protect your principal against loss 
or mismanagement. With the aid of 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 


i05 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


the very important, very vital in- 
formation contained in this book an 
inexperienced investor may go 
about the selecting of his invest- 
ments confident that he is getting 
the same safety as the most experi- 
enced investor. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, 
one of the most concise, most in- 
formative manuals ever prepared on 
the subject of investments. It gives, 
in condensed form, the investment 
knowledge which we have acquired 
in our conservative investment ex- 
perience of over 38 years—during 
which time no customer has ever 
lost a penny of either principal or 
interest on any Forman invest- 
ment. 

















Geo. M. Forman & Co., 
Dept. 56, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
4 Re 4 booklet, “How to Select Safe 
onds.” 
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Splendid 


Investments 


in the 
World’s fastest 
growing city 


Los Angeles 


California 


A. C. Blumenthal & 


Company, Inc. 


specialists in real 
estate financing 
and construction. 
We are financial 
agents for many 
prominent Eastern 
and Western in- 
vestors. Opportun- 
ities here are at- 
tractive to the most 
conservative inves- 
tors. 


Loew State Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


105 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Unfilled or- 
ders on May 1 were over $12,000,000, 
compared with $11,570,000 on April 1 
and $8,215,000 on January 1. 

American Light & Traction Co.—For 
the twelve months ended March 31, 1923, 
reports a surplus, after dividends, of 
$1,956,423, compared with $2,278,523 in 
the previous year. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—In view of pos- 
sible legal complications that might arise 
from its acquisition of control of the 
Chile Copper Co., has segregated its 
holdings of Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper and Greene Cananea stock in a 
“holding trust.” 

Armour & Co.—Reports a deficit of 
$12,062,857 for the fourteen months end- 
ed December 31, 1922, compared with a 
deficit of $37,265,797 for the year ended 
October 31, 1921. 

Associated Oil Co.—Special meeting of 
shareholders has been called for July 
19, to vote on increasing the capital 
stock from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 and 
changing the par value from $100 to $25. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co—Reports a 
surplus, after dividends, for the first 
quarter of 1923 of $426,067. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—The Union Plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. has 
started the manufacture of “baby” 
Diesel engines for automobiles that burn 
light oil fuel costing 2% cents a galion. 

Brooklyn -Rapid Transit Co.—Reor- 
ganization committee purchased for 
$25,000,000 at public auction, in conform- 
ity with the decree ordering sale of the 
property by the Federal Court in fore- 
closure proceedings, $57,735,000 New 
York Municipal Ry. Corp. first mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds. 

Brown Shoe Co., Inc.—Directors re- 
stored the common stock to a dividend 
basis by the declaration of a dividend 
of $1 a share. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Earned 
35 cents a share in the first quarter of 
1923, against a deficit in the same period 
in 1922. 

California Petroleum Corp.—For the 
quarter ended March 31, reports earn- 
ings equal to $7.54 a share on the com- 
mon and preferred stock, compared with 
$2.64 a share on the common in the first 
quarter of 1922. 


Cities Service Co.—Reports a balance 
after preferred dividends, but before de- 
preciation, of $1,043,426 for April, com- 
pared with $752,461 in April, 1922. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Surplus 
after charges for the first quarter of 
1923, $3,082,398 ; same period a year ago, 
$2,275,613. 

Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Co.—For the first three months of 
1923 reports a balance, after charges, of 
$945,863, against $981,180 in the first 
quarter of 1922. 

Cosden & Co.—Reported to have 
closed a deal involving 9,200 acres of oil 
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lands in Greenwood County, Kan. The 
Atlantic Petroleum Co., a subsidiary, was 
said to have an interest in the new acreage, 
and it is possible that the latter will develop 
the tract. Earned $4.25 a share on the 
common in 1922, compared with 17 cents 
a share in 1921. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 75 cents a share on the 
common, in addition to regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.25. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Received a 
contract for 60,000 pairs of shoes from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


Erie Railroad—Has been ordered by 
the New Jersey Public Service Commis- 
sion to replace its present wooden cars 
with steel ones. This substitution, it is 
estimated, will cost the company $9,000,- 
000. 

General Asphalt Co.—President Sewall 
is quoted as stating that the company 
for the first quarter of 1923 showed a 
loss of $106,000, compared with a loss of 
between $300,000 and $400,000 in the first 
quarter of 1922. 

General Motors Corp.—The Oakland 
Motor Car Co., a subsidiary, broke all 
sales records in April, when shipments 
were 235 per cent. greater than those of 
April, 1922. 

Gimbel Bros., Inc.—Stockholders ap- 
proved the proposed increase in the cap- 
ital stock from 650,000 to 780,000 shares. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc. 
Declared a quarterly dividend of 75 
cents a share, thereby increasing the 
annual rate from $2 to $3 a share. 

Haynes Automobile Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on merger with the Dorris Mo- 
tor Car Co. of St. Louis and the Winton 
Co. of Cleveland, the new company to 
be known as the Consolidated Motors 
Co. 


Hudson Motor Car Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents a share, in 
addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 50 cents. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.—Reported 
to have received a contract from the 
United States Government for 1,000,000 
barrels of Grade A oil at $1.67 a barrel. 

International Cement Co.—Earned 
$4.06 a common share in 1922, against 
4.55 a share in 1921; and $1.19 a share in 
the first quarter of 1923, compared with 
52 cents a share in the first quarter of 
1922. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Stockholders 
voted to authorize 30,000 shares of $10 
par 7 per cent. preferred, 500,000 shares 
of no par common and 150,000 shares of 
no par class “B” common, in place of 
present capitalization of $10,000,000 com- 
mon, par $100, and $1,250,000 preferred, 
par $100, four new common shares to be 
exchanged for each old common share. 

Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co— 
For 1922 reports a deficit of $272,250, 
compared with a deficit of $657,267 in 
1921. 
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61 BROADWAY 


THE 
UNITED GAS and ELECTRIC - 
CORPORATION 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LANCASTER COUNTY RAILWAY AND LIGHT COMPANY 


controls, directly or indirectly, through 
its ownership of the stocks, public utility 
properties in the following communities: 


Bloomington, [I]. Lancaster, Pa. 
Colorado Springs, Col. Lockport, N. Y. 
Columbia, Pa. New Orleans, La. 
Elmira, N. Y. - Richmond, Ind. 
Gretna, La. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Houston, Texas Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Companies located in seven of the above cities partly finance their 
requirements by the sale of Preferred stock locally. This plan is being 
gradually extended to include all subsidiary companies. 





UNITED GAS and ELECTRIC 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers Management 
Construction ; Appraisals 


Reports, 'stimates 
aid 
Specificutions 
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‘NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Public Utility Management 





The ALBERT EMANUEL COMPANY, Inc., 


is successfully operating a number of public 





utility companies in Kansas, lowa, Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. With a view of 
purchasing more properties, we invite corres- | 
pondence with representatives of Public Utility | 
Companies which have shown consistent growth 
and have prospects for further development. 


ALBERT EMANUEL COMPANY, Inc. 


61 Broadway New York 









































Since 1921 





Public Service Corporation of New J ersey 








has sold 


148,162 shares of its stock—par value, $14,816,200 


41,198 individuals 


Mostly customers of the Corporation’s 





operating subsidiaries which supply five 





out of every six people in New Jersey with 


Railway, Gas and Electric Service 
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FORBES for June 9, 1923 


National Cloak & Suit Co.—Sales in 
the first four months of 1923 were $15,- 
187,786, against $12,682,156 in the same 
period of 1922. 7 

New Jersey Zinc Co.—Reports a sur- 
jus after dividends for the first quarter 
of 1923 of $900,749, against $155,773 in 
the first quarter of 1922. 

New York Telephone Co.—Reports 
earnings of $8.07 a common share in 
1922 compared with $829 a share in 


1921. 

North American Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend. of 5 per cent. (50 
cents) on the new $10 par common stock, 
in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred. 


Otis Steel Co—Earned 33 cents a 
share in the first quarter Of 1923, against 
a deficit in the same period in 1922. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Total sales for the 
frst four months of 1923 were $14,467,- 
320; same period in 1922, $11,655,805. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Improvement 
program for the current year calls for 
the expenditure of $75,000,000, and might 
pass the $100,000,000 mark, it is an- 
nounced. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—For the 
twelve months ended April 30, reports a 
balance, after charges, of $5,619,653, 
against $4,468,844 in the previous year. 

Pure Oil Co.—In 1923 earned $1.37 a 
share, against a deficit in 1922. 


Quaker Oats Co.—Declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 3 per cent. on the com- 
mon, thus placing it on a 12 per cent. 
annual basis. Formerly paid 2% per 
cent. quarterly. 

Radio Corp. of America—Completion 
of new plant at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in August, it is stated, will make 
possible direct wireless communication 
from that city to England and France. 

Reading Company—Earned $6.33 a 
share in 1922, against $4.81 a share in 
1921. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—In addition to the 
regular dividend of 1% per cent. (15 
cents), declared an extra cash dividend 
of 6 per cent. (60 cents), also a stock 
dividend of 10 per cent. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ry.— 
Earned 56 cents a share on the common 
stock in 1922, compared with $5.49 a 
share in 1921 

Southern California Edison Co.—Re- 
ports net income of $1,505,780 for the 
first three months of 1923, compared 
= $1,416,362 in the first quarter of 


Southern Pacific Co—Reports earn- 
ings for 1922 equal to $9.47 a share, com- 
pared with $8.93 a share in 1921. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.— 
Won its appeal in the Supreme Court 
against the valuation placed on its prop- 
erty by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission for purpose of taxation. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—President 
Teagle denied press reports that the 
Standard Oil Co. was back of the break 
in prices of crude oil in an effort to put 
independent producers out of business 
and thus control the big mid-continent 
Producing field. 

Stromberg Carbureter Co. of America, 


Inc—Earned $8.05 a share in 1922, com- _ 


pared with $1.08 a share in 1921. 
Studebaker Corp—President Erskine 
quoted by Dow, Jones & Co. as saying 











825 Communities 


in 15 states receive from the subsidiary operating 
companies of Middle West Utilities Company service 
essential to every branch of business endeavor. The 
dwellers in 639 towns look to them directly — and 
those in 186 other communities through interconnec- 
tion with other utilities, indirectly—for services upon 
which the comfort of all the people largely depends. 


HESE public servants perform a myriad of tasks. 

Measured in terms of revenue, 65 per cent of their 

service is furnishing electricity for practically 
every known use in which this mighty servant of man 
may be employed. Other important phases of their 
business are production and distribution of gas, manu- 
facture and sale of ice, furnishing public water sup- 
ply, and distribution of labor-saving appliances. 


N furnishing electricity the companies play an im- 

portant part in all forms of industrial activity. 

Coal and iron mining, quarrying, drainage and irri- 
gation pumping, drilling and pumping oil wells and 
operating oil refineries, and driving machinery in 
countless factories and on thousands of modern farms 
are some of the tasks performed. 


HE story of the growth of these companies since 
T tne Middle West Utilities Company was formed 

is largely that of the advance of the electrical 
industry itself during the past decade. Within that 
period the subsidiaries have connected to’ central 
generating stations more than 800 communities by 
means of nearly 6,000 miles of high tension trans- 
mission lines. 


Earnings for Year 1922 


Gross Earnings of Subsidiary Companies.................. $29,870,701 
Net Earnings from Operation ..........ccccccccceeccceces 9,104,659 
Proportion Accruing to Middle West Utilities Company 
i I SI i hatha bdeecatheecsenvnseebeess 493689 
Administration Expense, Interest, etc............eeeeeeeeee 1,938,272 
Balance Applicable to Stocks of Middle West Utilities 
GEE * sea cticiossongnieseariess< iat hwnde cuheneh ened 2,908,547 
Dividends on Prior Lien Stock 
CED RIN ooo os bas cb Su oS cc's sec aeheaeneaaudd igen 808,814 
—_—___—_—_— 
$2,188,733 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 
CURIE Ee WII, occ cccaccsccneesecciccccsnnenesece® 689,656 
ooo 
Balance for Common Stock ($0.04 a share)................. $1,508,077 


The Prior Lien, Preferred and Common Stocks of 
Middle West Utilities Company merit your attention. 


For further information apply to any stock broker. 
These stocks are listed on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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INVEST 


California’s Future 


Californias future progress, 
its industries and the produc- 
tion of Light, Heat and 
Power for its many Cities 
and Towns depends largely 
on Hydro Electric power. 


The Great Western Power 
Company of California — 
giant producers of Hydro 
Electric energy — serves 
Twenty-eight communities 
from its power units now 
built. 


The company will have an 
ultimate power capacity of five 
times the present volume of 
business. 


It is prepared for California’s 
progress. 


The Great Western Power 
Company’s 7% preferred 
stock offers every investor an 
unusual opportunity. 


An unbroken dividend record 
and earnings of six times 
dividend requirements make 
for soundness and safety. 


Price $100 per share 


Cash or Partial Payment 
Plan of $5.00 down and 
$5.00 per month. 


7% interest 
on Partial Payments 


Regular 7% dividend 
when payments are com- 
pleted. 


Write for full details. 


Great Western Power Co. 


of California 


California 


San Francisco 
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‘with $72,481 


that “all plants are operating at capacity 
and the demand for Studebaker cars is 
considerably in excess of production.” 
Net profits for second quarter were said 
to be from 10 to 12 per cent. on the 
common stock. 

Submarine Boat Corp.—The Trans- 
marine Corp., a subsidiary, will inaugu- 
rate an intercoastal service with thirteen 
vessels beginning June 12. 

Superior Oil Corp.—Reports a deficit 
of $28,162 for the first quarter of 1923, 
against a deficit of $225,553 in the first 
quarter of 1922. 

United Drug Co.—Resumed dividend 
payments on the common stock by de- 
claring a dividend of $1.50 a share, the 
first since September, 1921. 


United Light & Railways Co.—Sur- 
plus earnings for April, available for the 
common stocks, were $75,093, compared 
in the same month last 
year. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp.—De- 
clared a stock dividend of 40 per cent. 
on the common. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Earned $20.01 a share in the year ended 
April 30, 1923, compared with $16.73 a 
share in the previous year. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Unfilled orders on March 31, 1923; totaled 


$61,914,237, compared with $50,740,696 on - 


March 31, 1922. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Report for 1922 
shows earnings equivalent to $5.66 a 
share (par $25) on $60,000,000 capital 
stock outstanding at the close of the 
year, compared with $41.05 a share (par 
$100) on $15,000,000 stock outstanding in 
1921. For the first quarter of 1923 earn- 
ings equaled $3.39 a share, against 40 
cents a share in the first quarter of 1923. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Broke all exist- 
ing one day’s production records on May 
15, when 1,026 complete automobiles 
were turned out. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Rumored 
that this company will announce in the 
near future a plan calling for a split-up 
of the common shares, on the basis of 
four for one, with a dividend rate which 
would increase the net return to share- 
holders. 





Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 


An “over-the-counter” issue which has 
been attracting attention among those 
who do not confine their attention to 
securities listed on the Big Board is 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., one of the lead- 
ing bakery ‘stocks. The action of this 
stock generally was in marked contrast 
to other issues in the outside market. 
Cushman’s Sons operates a chain of re- 
tail stores in connection with its manu- 
facturing plants, and commands a very 
high grade of patronage. The company 
has met with signal success of late. It 
is estimated that this year’s earnings 
will be around $6 a share for the com- 
paratively sfhall block of common shares 
outstanding. 

_The company’s manufacturing activi- 
ties are conducted in six plants, and re- 
tail operations are carried on through 
the medium of twenty-four stores and 
several ordinary delivery routes. Cush- 
man’s to-day is one of the largest of the 
New York distributors. 

A new plant has been opened in 
Brooklyn, from which officials antici- 


pate a substantial increase in sales and 
profits. 
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Before 
investing 
send for 
this 
survey 
of the 
South 











CALDWELL and COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 
609 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send me a free copy of 
“THE SOUTH’S ANSWER” 


describing the natural resources of 
the South in agricultural and in- 
dustrial raw materials, the pros- 
perity and steady growth of South- 
ern Cities, and the definitely 
superior features of Safety of 
Caldwell 7% First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds. 














Somenmneell 
on 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salemanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lecteres 
can be taken from 8 a. m. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained fer 
students who must support them- 
selves. courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 


vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 


Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be received 
promptly. 


Russell H. Coawell, Pres. Broad 
ag Berks Streets, Phiadelphia, 
a. 





—————— 
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epresentative 


Public Utility Companies 


\ for which bond or note issues have 
y been underwritten by 


q j Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


either alone or jointly 
with associates 

American t & Traction Company 
American pi lic Service Company 
Arkansaw Water Compan: 
Binghamton Light, Heat sat & Power Company 
Central Illinois Power Compan =~ 
Central Illinois Public Service ed 
Central Indiana Power Com 
Central Power Company ( eb) 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 
Cohoes Power & Light Corporation 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Denver Gas & Electric — Company 
Detroit City Gas Compan 
East St. Louis & Interurban Water Company 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company 
| erreng 2 & Power Company 
ae istrict a Company 

ouston Lighting ‘ower Company 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
Illinois Power and Light Corporation 
Indiana Electric yong 

my, Electric Compan 

fy Utilities Co & Tighe Company 


pee op 
ght Company (St. Louis) 


revo ool (Pennsylvania) 
Middle States Wace # Works Company 
Middle West Utilities Com 


Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Company 
New York & Rich — — Company 


Mimiimim-: . . 
° ore Electric 
Northwestern Elevated Ratiroad Co. (Chicago) A Nation-W ide 
Ohio and Northern Gas Company 
Ohio Public Service Compan 
ares © a & Light y ® 

Portland Railway, Light & Naw mpany 
Public Senke € mpany of Northern ois 1S oO 
San Antonio Public Service Company 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Company 


South Side Elevated Se on Company (Chgo) e eqe 

western ‘elephone Company 

Schacter Power @ Yih compa Public Utility Bonds 
St. Paui Gas bite fete “a u C on 
Vermont H ydro-Electric Corporation 


West Penn Com 
West Penn 7, 


Whaionehe iiicoees Ciel it Power Coupeny E above map shows how extensively 
Gironde kt iis Canon” Halsey, Stuart & Co. have been identi- 
Lato fied with the underwriting and distribut- 
ing of bonds of important, well managed, 
public utility companies throughout the 
country. 

In times of prosperity or depression, 
there is always a dependable market for 
transportation, gas, light, power and water 
—essential services which public utilities 
sell both to cities and rural communities, 
usually without competition and on practi- 
ssaneny. Gran? @CO. cally a cash basis, Earnings are steady and 

Flndastanidsneyauncereent terel Public Udiny assured by the very necessity of the service 
Bond ss —_ “Ten Tests of a rendered. 
on i} We shall be glad to send you descrip- 
Name...... paictinaliduawilieellitentiabnen tions of the available bonds of any of the 
companies listed in the column at the left, 
Street....00cccceccecs oe ccccce cece cocees or other public utility bond offerings— 
with our pamphlet, “Ten Tests of a Sound 
Public Utility Bond.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








— | = 






































CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
201 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 82 Devonshire Street Land Title Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bidg. Security Building Metropolitan Bank Building 
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— Stockholders’ 















Wrappe: 


cate Forms, etc. 


; _—and Index 


most versatile and 
or 1,000,000 names, 
A machine 





SAVE MONEY 


by 
Automatically Addressing 
Advertising Matter—Monthly Statements 
Notices — Dividend 
Checks—Loose Leaf Record Sheets— 
Pay Forms — Salesmen’s 
rs, Tags and Shipping Labels— 
Bills of Lading—Duplicate and Tripli- 


With an 


ELLIOTT 


Addressin 
Machine 


. Print their own Addresses 
INVESTIGATE this simplest, speediest, 


tems—whether your lists consist of 100 






or every Ths “Flliott ; 
requirement (7 Adare srg Spten y), 
: en} : 


Bulletins — 





Cards that 


dependable of sys- 


or more, 





From 
Ten Dollars 
up 






































































Electric Addresser—$300 





8 
| 
| 
La 


sn eal 79 Walton 
15 &B. re: 


Buffalo, 824 Brisbane 
Charleston. W. Va., Laird 
Office Equip. Co. 

lotte, N. C., a 
ton Co. 
“ 1815 S. Wabash 
cena. 616 St. Clair 
columbus, 0. Diehl, 43 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Sup- 
ply Co. 
Davenport, Ia, F. 4H. 
io Co. 


Business App. Co. 
Detrat, a Capitol The- 


id 
El » -* Field-Parker Co. 
Houston, Ward - Reimers 


Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & 
Van Ausdall 
Kansas City, 924% 
Balt. Ave. 
3 116 Henne 
ile, Office Equip. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph 
Minneapolis, 588 Bldr’s 




















Envelope Sealer—$45 





Write us for our Free Book 
‘‘Mechanical Addressing” 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Nashville, Williams Print 
0, 
—r N. J., 45 Clin- 
St. 


_.. Orleans, Title Guar- 
antee Bldg. 

New York, $21 Broadway 
orfolk, Va., Carnegie 
Office App. Co, 

Oklahoma City. Office 
App. Co. 

Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 

Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh, 622 Besse- 


mer Bidg. 
Prov., BR. I., 30 Empire 


St. 

Raleigh, N. C, HK 8. 
Storr Co. . 

St. Louis, 1005 Pine &t. 


Salt Lake City, Wilkin- 
son Sales Co. 

San Francisco, 114 San- 
some St. 

Savannah, C. E. Blake- 
wood 

—e 817 Se. Clin- 

Seattle, Converse 


a om 263 St. "hon 
Toronto, A. 8S. Hustwitt 
Winnipeg, Man., Modern 


Office App. Co. 
London, Eng., Hayward 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book o 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed to yo 
free of charge. 


Bond Record Book—A 24-page book 
showing price range (high and low, 
1906 to date), tax status, maturity, in- 
terest dates, call dates (if any), income 
values, yields of the active railroad and 
industrial bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, is available upon re- 
quest to Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
14 Wall St., New York. 

Public Utility Securities—Throcmor- 
ton & Co., 115 Broadway, New York, 
have on hand a list of well-regarded 
public utility securities which they will 
send free on request. 


Market Letter—This letter has many 
features of keen interest to the average 
investor and treats with timely inci- 
dents in the market. It will be sent on 
request to Carden, Green & Co., Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 43 
Exchange Pl., New York. 


Investment Securities Analyzed—For 
those who desire to have their present 
holdings analyzed or contemplated pur- 
chases defined, Lansburgh Brothers, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
30 Broad St. New York City, invite 
inquiries. 

Listed Motor Stocks — Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, New 
York, have prepared a comparison of 
the eight dividend-paying listed motor 
stocks and will gladly furnish copies on 
request. 

A Guide to Bond Investment—A very 
complete and informative study in bonds 
has been prepared and is available on 
request to Hamilton A. Gill & Co. 7 
Wall St., New York. 

Bond Information—George H. Burr 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York, will 
furnish information to those seeking 
safe investment purchases and will ad- 
vise on present holdings. 

Investment Bulletin —This pamphlet 
containing pertinent facts of interest 
will be sent on request to Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 

Bond Topics—A pamphlet published 
to keep the investor in contact with 
public utility developments will be sent 
on request to A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York. 

The American Investor—This letter 
giving timely and important information 
and also making various suggestions is 
available upon request to A. S. Terrill, 
111 Broadway, New York. 

Bonds on the Partial Payment Plan— 
An unusyally helpful booklet has been 
prepared for distribution by Herkins & 


Co., 115 Broadway, New York. A re. 
quest will bring a copy to your desk, 

General Motors Descriptive Booklet— 
Dominick & Dominick have available 
for distribution a carefully compiled 
study on the senior securities of Gep- 
eral Motors and will gladly furnish a 
copy on request to their office at 115 
Broadway, New York City. 

Formula of Safety—This beautifully 
illustrated booklet gives in simple form 
the fundamental, time-proven rules for 
testing the safety of an investment, 
compiled by men who for over twenty 
years have been selling first mortgage 
real estate bonds. It will be sent free 
on writing the American Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., 34 Madison Ave., New 
York, or 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

Standard Oil Securities—The Weekly 
Summary issued by Carl H. Pforzheimer 
& Co., 25 Broad St., New York, con- 
tains authentic information regarding 
developments affecting oil securities 
values, and includes a price range (1914+ 
1922) and a complete dividend record 
of the Standard Oil securities. 

The Business Outlook—McDonnell & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared a letter on this subject and 
will send a copy upon request. 

Jones Brothers Tea Co.—Shonnard & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, have 
issued an interesting pamphlet dealing 
with the growth and outlook for this 
company. Free on request. 

Creating Good Investments—A very 
interesting booklet. indicating the care 
taken in selecting investments for those 
desiring the all-important factor of 
safety is available upon request to G. 
L. Miller & Co. 30 East 42d St., New 
York. 

Profit Sharing Bonds—To get the full 
meaning of the title of this booklet and 
its important bearing upon individual 
investments, write Clarence Hodson & 
Co., 135 Broadway, New York. 

How to Select Safe Bonds—A copy 
of this booklet will be sent free on 
request. It contains facts of prime im- 
portance to investors and should be 
carefully read. George H. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago. 

Southern Development—In conjunc- 
tion with the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Caldwell & Co., 606 Union 
Street, Nashville, Tenn., have published 
an illustrated booklet ‘of detailed sta- 
tistics regarding the development of 
natural resources, agriculture and man- 
ufacturing in Tennessee, which is typi- 
cal of conditions in the South. 
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The Record of Electric P and Light 
E have carefully checked the dividend records of electric power and light companies in 
the United States whose output exceeds 100,000,000 K.W.H. per year, and of all of the 
larger systems in which traction operation has not been an important element and any 
of whose subsidiaries supply power and light to cities over 100,000 population. This includes 
a] practically all electric power and light companies with gross earnings of $3,000,000 per year 
‘ and upwards and their combined capitalization represents more than 85% of the total capitali- 
oe zation of all electric power and light companies in the United States. 
The Results of this Analysis show that 
re- i e 
'’ 1 Current cash dividends are being have been deferred but have subse- 
et paid on all of their preferred stocks. quently been paid off in stock or 
able cash. 
iled 2 In only three cases are there ac- 4S lh ae h ill 
- cumulated back dividends unpaid. n all other cases the preterre 
5h stocks have unbroken dividend rec- 
3 In thirteen other cases dividends ords. 
ully , 
orm This list includes 68 companies which have Preferred Stocks and 14 which have only Common Stocks out- 
for standing. In these latter cases we have considered the record of the Common Stocks. Of these 82 
ent companies every one is paying current cash dividends: 
nity 
age Adirondack Pr. & Lt. Corp. Idaho Power Co. Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt. Co. 
free Alabama Power Co. Indiana & Mich. Elec. Co. Pennsylvania Wr. & Pr. Co. 
id American Gas & Elec. Co. Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co. Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
New —— a : yea Co. Kansas City Pr. & Lt. Co. Portland Ry., Lt. & Pr. Co. 
ABO, pots Belge 7 Saag Kansas Gas & Elec. Co. Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
akly Appalachian Power Co. ue 
Brooklyn Edison Co. Louisville Gas & Elec. Co. Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. Co. 
— Buffalo General Elec. Co. Metropolitan Edison Co. Rochester Gas & Elec. Co. 
oe California Oregon Power Co. Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt. Co. San Joaquin Lt. & Pr. Corp. 
ung Carolina Power & Light Co. Mississippi River Power Co. Scranton Electric Co. 
ties Central Illinois Pub. Service Co. Suites Dem Co. Southern California Edison Co. 
m4 Cleveland Elec. Iil’g Co. Narragansett Elec. Ltg. Co. Southern Power Co. 
‘ord Colorado. Power Co. Sitendien Benker Co. Southwestern Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co. Nevada-Calif. Elec. Cor Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 
1& Columbus Ry., Pr. & Lt. Co. New Bedford Gas & Saisen (bs Syracuse Lighting Co. 
Ex- Commonwealth Edison Co. i” aia Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
ave Connecticut Lt. & Pr. Co. New England Power Co. Texas Pr. & Lt. Co. 
and Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Power New York Edison Co. Toledo Edison Co. 
of Baltimore Niagara Falls Power Co. Turners Falls Power & Elec. Co. | 
Consumers Power Co. of Mich. Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Pr. Co. Union Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. (St. Louis) 1 
1& Dayton Pr. & Lt. Co. North American Co. United Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. (N. Y.) 
ave Detroit Edison Co. Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. United Gas Improvement Co. 
ling Duquesne Light Co. Northern States Power Co. United Lt. & Rys. Co. 
this Edison Elec. Ill’g Co. of Boston Sadithimiitinie: tet. Ce, Utah Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. Scktteneniseie Oh on C Virginia Ry. & Pr. Co. 
rery Empire District Elec. Co. ag ta wane. Washington Ry. & Elec. Co. 
ed Ft. Worth Pr. & Lt. Co. Ohio Power Co. Washington Water Power Co. 
“at Georgia Ry. & Pr. Co. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. Western Power Corp. 
Hartford Elec. Light Co. Penn-Ohio Pr. & Lt. Co. West Penn Power Co. 
0 
G. This list does not include many well known and highly successful smaller companies which generate less than 100,000,000 
New K. W. H. per year. 
full 
and WE feel justified in believing that this remarkable record definitely establishes the investment position 
lual of the Preferred Stocks of large electric power and light companies. To an even greater extent does 
1 & it emphasize the intrinsic strength of the Bonds and Notes of these companies. 
opy We have prepared a special circular showing the results of this analysis, which we will gladly send to any 
rs investor upon request. 
im- , 
‘ Bonbright & C 
nc- Incorporated 
zri- 25 Nassau Street New York 
ion 
hed CHICAGO BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
The Rookery Shawmut Bank Building 437 Chestnut Street Union Trust Building 
ta- ST. LOU SAN FRANCISCO 
of Boatmen’s Bank Building Nevada Bank Building 
- The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained from sources which we consider reliable. While not guaranteed, 
pi- it is accepted by us as accurate. 
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Responsibility 


One who counsels how savings shall be invested, 
undertakes a service which involves great re- 
sponsibility. 

On the soundness ot his advice, in many cases, 
may depend whether investors will spend their 
declining years in comfort or in poverty. 













































Investment counselors the country over, realizing 
this responsibility, are willing to recommend 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock. They know the Company’s standing as a 
public utility and its earnings record, and that 
fully one-half of the employees are purchasing 
or have purchased stock in the company for which 
they work, thus insuring greater efficiency. 

Stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph, which de- 
rives most of its revenue from the Bell System, can be bought 
in the open market around 124. Since it pays 9% divi- 


dends, it nets over 7%. Full information on this Seven-per- 
cent-and-Safety investment will be sent on request. Write. 
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D.EF. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 









































| CONSULTING 
see Fo Muy MARKETING COUNSEL 


Is when everybody seems to 
A modern service to increase 


nt ell. 
—— - : Manufacturers’ PROFITS on 
Our Daily Market Service Sales operations. 








will point out splendidly fa- Half your present costs are 
bl ; : WASTE — due to the “Daily 

vorable buying oppo! tun- Guess.” 
ities. When you need impartial advice on 
professional matters, you consult ex- 

Month on trial only $10 perts and pay for it. 

Why neglect to do so on your invest- 
Sample copy sent gratis ments in marketing—a most vital mat- 


ter in your life? 
This is the nature of our aise 
will benefit much when applied to your 


H 7 H sroblems of keting. 
Town Topics financial Bureau Sines ddan analyzed 
IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS for waste. 
44 Broan St., NEw YORK Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station, Drawer No. 110 
New York, N. Y. 


on request by Dept. ¥-26 


Alfred T. Moore, Owner 
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[About Important People} 


atid 


Willis J. Fowler was appointed First 
Deputy Controller of the Currency, and 
Joseph W. McIntosh, now a Director of 
Finance of the Emergency Fleet Corp, 
was named Deputy Controller in charge 
of Agricultura] Credit Corporations, 

Seymour L. Cromwell was re-elected 
president of the New York Stock Ex. 
change. 

Edward H. Cunningham, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was appointed by Presj- 
dent Harding to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Rhinelander Waldo has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Deforest Phonofilm Corp. 


The resignation of former Senator 
George E. Chamberlain of Oregon as a 
member of the Shipping Board was ac- 
cepted by President Harding. 

The Stock Exchange membership of 
Arnold L. Scheuer has been sold to Ar- 
thur Cowen for $94,000. The last pre- 
vious sale was $95,000. 

Joseph J. Hock has been elected di- 
rector of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Co., to succeed W. S. 
Kies of New York. 

George Durham was appointed general 
manager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad, succeeding Stanton Ennis, 
who recently resigned on account of ill 
health. 

Alva B. Adams of Pueblo was ap- 
pointed United States Senator from Col- 
orado by Governor William E. Sweet. 
He will succeed the late Samuel D. 
Nicholson. 

F. H. Jones was elected president of 
the American Druggist Syndicate, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Goddard, resigned. Mr. 
Jones was formerly president of the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Co. 

Bayard Dominick of the firm of Dom- 
inick & Dominick has resigned from the 
board of governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

A. B. Sloan, president of the General 
Motors Corporation, has been elected a 
director of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
to succeed F. Connable, retired. 

Harris J. Ryan, professor of electrical 
engineering at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


Ex-Justice Day of the Supreme Cor t 
resigned his position of umpire on the 
Mixed Claims Commission on the wat 
claims of the United States Government 
and American citizens against Germany. 

J. Walter Drake of Detroit was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Frank L. Polk of Stetson, Jennings & 
Russell, New York, was elected a di- 
rector of the National Park Bank. 

John M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
First National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
was added to the board of directors of 
the American Surety Company. 

Robert Goelet was elected a director 
of the National Surety Co. 

Arthur Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., and Arnold L. Scheuer, president of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., have 
been elected directors of the Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 
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We invite correspondence from 


‘Investment Bankers 


desiring to obtain security issues 
of Power and Light Companies 
of sound financial condition 
and established earning power. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus $42,000,000) 





New York 
































Where Present Worth Sitianeaits 


Future Investment 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Company directly— 
or through its subsidiary companies—owns, controls 
or operates a great system of public utility 
properties. 

Over 1,040,000 acres of land are owned or leased 
for gas in West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky. 
Only 10% of this acreage has been drawn upon to 
secure over 1,000 producing wells. Over 580,000 
acres in the same fields are owned or leased for oil, 
of which 12,000 acres have produced 225 active 
wells. Gasoline extraction plants are operated, on 
a large scale, in connection with gas and oil 
production. 

Natural Gas is supplied at retail to over 205,000 
consumers in West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio, 
including the City of Cincinnati. Other companies 
buy gas at wholesale, from Columbia properties, to 
distribute in Pittsburg, Cleveland, Toledo, Louisville 
and contiguous territories. 


A modern Central Station, in Cincinnati, generates 
and distributes electricity at retail to over 101,000 
consumers in Metropolitan Cincinnati, including the 
Kentucky Cities of Covington and Newport. Whole- 
sale electrical distribution supplies, in addition, many 
other communities in Ohio, Northern Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 

A Street Railway System, with its Ohio terminus 
in the New Dixie Terminal Building at Cincinnati, 
serves a population of about 115,000 in Northern 
Kentucky. 

The following figures show the magnitude of 
Columbia operations for 12 months ending April 
30, 1923: Natural Gas Sold, 55,752,238,000 cubic feet; 
Electricity Sold, 316,090,650 Kilowatt Hours; Oil 
Produced, 124,880 Barrels; Gasoline Produced, 
18,831,424 Gallons; Street Railway, 38,029,789 Passen- 
gers Carried. 


* Consolidated Earnings Statement 


Gross Earnings Det ee AAS baleen Ween we 
Net Operating Earnings and Other Income.......... 
Balance after rentals and interest charges........... 


12 Mos. Ending 4 Mos. Ending Month of 
Dec. 31, 1922 April 30, 1923 April, 1923 
sabne aaa 618,592,693.62 $7,933,062.66 $1,849,678.10 
Saye 10,892,083.55 5,003,968.71 1,202,544.16 
sa¥eee 5,081,600.93 3,082,398.03 715,491.05 


* Columbia Gas & Electric Co. and subsidiaries controlled through 100%, stock ownership or lease. Other companies in 
the system are included, under ‘‘Other Income,” only to the extent of cash dividends received. 


On March 31, 1923, $163,208,068.33 par value of securities were in the hands of the public: 
Bonds, 32%; Stocks entitled to dividends at rates fixed by lease agreements, 28% ; Common 


Stocks, 40%. 


Conservative capitalization, capable management, the value of present holdings and the 
prospects for yet greater development give positive assurance of a successful future. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
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$1000.00 


insurance 
against 
check raisers 


Last year over $50,000,000.00 was 
lost through check frauds alone. 


Numerous devices and complicated 
methods have been devised. But 
the yearly increase in this form of 
crime speaks for itself. 


Today bankers and business men 
use SUPER-SAFETY INSURED 
BANK CHECKS as the only real 
protection against check raisers. 


Each check is printed on the 
safest paper yet devised — paper 
which fairly shrieks the crime 
when alteration is attempted. 


And each check is insured in the 
Hartford up to $1,000.00 against 
alteration. Each check is still fur- 
ther safeguarded by the famous 
William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


Most progressive banks today fur- 
nish depositors with them. Ask 
your bank about 


Look for this trade-mark on your 
checks. Its warning deters hard- 
ened crook or amateur. It means 
your check is protected by William 
J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. It means your check 
is insured up to $1,000.00 by The 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company against fraudulent alter- 
ation. Pay by check—the modern, 
efficient way to handle funds—but 
be sure you have this only positive 
. protection against check raisers. 





The Bankers Supply Company 
The largest manufacturers of bank 
checks in the world 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


Denver 
San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


Send today for Burns’ interesting book 
on check raising 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 10 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
private edition of Stories of Check Raisers—and How to Pro- 
tect Yourself,’’ by William J. Burns. 


(Please write plainly, use margin if required.) 
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SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 

















Labor and Wages 
~ SS <r aa , 
SURVEY of the labor situation 
in the United States by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
covering 2,263 plants employing 874,- 
182 wage earners, showed places un- 
filled for 28,389 wage earners, indicat- 
ing a shortage of 3.2 per cent. in these 
plants. The percentage of shortage 
ranged from 0.6 per cent. in the cotton 
industry to 18.1 per cent. in granite 
quarrying. For common labor the 
shortage was 5.4 per cent.; for skilled 
labor, 2.5 per cent.; and for female 
labor, 3.0 per cent. Among the rem- 
edies suggested by the Board are: 1. 
More effective use of labor. 2. Better 
utilization of some present sources of 
labor supply. 3. Installation of labor- 
saving machinery. 4. Lengthening 
hours of work. 5.’ More and better 
training for workmen. 6. A change of 
psychology in respect to work. 7. 
Stabilization of production. 8. Conserva- 
tion of man-power and reduction of 
labor wastes. 

Conditions in the building industry of 
New York have reached the point 
where banks and money lending insti- 
tutions are threatening to curtail loans 
to speculative builders, who are blamed 
for creating the artificial labor short- 
age. All bricklayers employed by the 
Mason Builders’ Association have gone 
on strike, tying up work on approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 of construction 
work. Refusal of the workers’ demands 
for a two-year contract at $12 a day 
will probably result in a complete tie- 
up of the industry. 

New highway construction work to 
cost $16,000,000, planned for the sum- 
mer and fall, has been postponed in 
the State of New York because of a 
shortage of labor and abnormal condi- 
tions relating to transportation and ma- 
terials. 

About 2,500 men were laid off by the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for lack of work 
since the contract to recondition the 
Shipping Board steampship President 
Buchanan was awarded to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company. 

The possibility that unemployment 
might eventually be included among the 
risks covered by insurance companies 
was discussed by J. D. Craig, actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., at the annual meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. The bene- 
ficiaries, according to the present out- 
look, would be only those employees 
thrown out of work under conditions 
beyond their control. An employee who 
was discharged for incompetency could 
not benefit; nor could an employee 
who voluntarily left his job. 

More than 13,000 clothing workers 
benefit by a wage increase announced 
by Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 
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The second labor bank in New York, 
the Federation Bank of New York, has 
opened its doors for business. Peter J. 
Brady, president of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, was elected president 
of the bank. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad reached 
an agreement with its employees un- 
der which the men receive a flat in- 
crease of three cents an hour. About 
25,000 men are affected. The Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia has jincreased the 
wages of clerks to the levels existing 
prior to July 1, 1922. 


Railroads | 
EARINGS before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on _ the 
proposed consolidation of the railroads 
into nineteen major systems brought 
out conflicting views on the subject. 
Strong opposition to the proposal to 
merge the properties of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western with New 
England Lines was voiced by William 
S. Jenney, vice-president of the Lacka- 
wanna, who declared that if any con- 
solidation affecting the Lackawanna is 
adopted his railroad should be grouped 
with the Erie and Wabash. The pro- 
posals to consolidate the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad with the Philadelphia & 
Reading, Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
and other minor lines, were generally 
approved by Daniel Willard, president 
of the B. & O. Mr. Willard, however, 
suggested that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford should not be in- 
cluded with the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
New Haven, he said, and all of the 
other roads in New England territory 
east of the Hudson should be consoli- 
dated into a regional group of their 
own. L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson, expressed the 
opinion that the entire Government 
plan is “unsound and uneconomic.” 
Recommendations for lower railroad 
rates on hard coal will be made by 
the’ Federal Coal Commission in its 
forthcoming report on the remedies 
necessary for the improvement of the 
anthracite situation, according to John 



























Hays Hammond, chairman of the 
Commission. 
The St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 


way was denied authority by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pur- 
chase control of the International- 
Great Northern Railroad Company in 
Texas. 

Car loadings continue to increase. 
The total for the second week in May, 
974,521 cars, being within 4 per cent. of 
the greatest loadings of any one week 
in history. 

Wage negotiations, which involve an 
annual expenditure of approximately 
$4,500,000 and 15,000 men, have been re- 
quested of 75 carriers by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 
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This phrase describes the achievement of 
Cities Service Company and its more than 
100 subsidiaries in producing and marketing 
necessities which form the very basis of pres- 
ent-day life. 


The industrial expansion and prosperity of 
our country depends on the sound expansion 
of our utilities. 


In the territories our operating companies 
have not merely attempted to keep pace with 
the progress of the communities we serve, 
but to anticipate their needs. 


Building Good Will 


Customer ownership and its benefits to the 
investor, the community and ourselves, is an 
essential part of our expansion program. 


Cities Service Company believes in customer 
ownership, and through several campaigns car- 
ried on among its numerous public utilities 
the past year it has added several thousand 
customers to its list of partners. 


Customer owners are a bulkwark of strength 
to any company that furnishes light, heat, pow- 
er and transportation to a community. They 
are watchful of its interests, take pride in its 
service and are ever ready to defend it from 
the raids of selfish politicians. 


Sound management and satisfied customer 
and employee stock holders have greatly in- 
creased the Good Will of our properties 


Serving a Nation 





Properties of the Company stretch across 
the Continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada into Mexico, with foreign 
branches in Europe, Australia, South America 
and the Far East, embracing a large and suc- 
cessful public utility system which includes 
gas, electric light and power, heat, ice, water, 
and street railway companies, combined with 
extensive natural gas and oil producing, trans- 
porting, storing, refining and marketing sub- 
sidiaries. 


The Public Utility Division of Cities Service 
Company operates 60 properties in 20 states, 
serving a population of 2,750,000 in 600 com- 
munities with 38,600,000,000 cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas and 6,000,000,000 cubic feet of arti- 
ficial gas yearly; furnishing 800,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy yearly to 225 
cities and towns, and serving a population of 
1,500,000 with electric light and electric power. 
The street railways of the Company carried 
93,000,000 passengers last year. 


The Oil Division of Cities Service Company 
operates in 21 states, producing 28,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily; operating 980 miles of 
oil and 5,500 miles of gas pipe lines, and eight 
refineries in Pennsylvania, Texas. Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Ontario. This division of Cities 
Service Company supplies oil products to over 
1,700 cities, towns and villages in the United 
States, operating more than 800 service, tank 
and barrel stations. 


INCREASING EARNING POWER 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 











Change from 


12 Months 
Ended 
April 30, 1923 

' Gross Earnings. .........: $16,003,548 Inc. 

ey ee ree erry eer 475,301 Inc. 

Net Baris ....-0-ss $15,528,247 Inc. 

Int. & Discount on Debs... 2,539,240 Inc. 

Net to Stock......... $12,989,007 Inc. 

Dividends Pfd. Stock..... 4,938,126 Inc. 
Net to Common: 

Stock & Reserves........ $8,050,881 Inc. 


Preceding Month of Change from 
12 Months April, 1923 April, 1922 

$3,314,640 $1,738,106 Inc. $360,270 
16,287 47,916 Inc. 8,331 
3,298,353 $1,690,189 Inc. 351,938 
395,448 231,173 Inc. 54,170 
2,902,905 $1,459,016 Inc. 297,769 
57,616 415,590 Inc. 6,804 
2,845,290 $1,043.426 Inc. 290,964 


Judged by the acid test of analysis, Cities Service 
securities deserve your careful consideration. 


Send for Circular CU-16. 
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A Record 
of Unprecedented 
Achievement 


HE past year has witnessed what is believed 

to be the greatest growth and development in 
the Electric Light and Power industry in the 
United States. Production records have been 
broken again and again; the number of consum- 
ers has been increased month after month; miles 
of extensions have been constructed; millions of 
dollars have been spent in new equipment—until 
today the Electric Light and Power industry 
ranks as one of the greatest in the United States. 






























Based on the latest available statistics, more 
than 1,400,000 people have invested their savings 
—over $4,600,000,000—in the securities of this 
t industry—an amount greater than the total capi- 
tal invested in the meat packing, petroleum and | 
shipbuilding industries combined. 


Much has already been accomplished by this 
giant industry toward making our daily lives 
more comfortable, and yet the surface has been 
barely scratched. The total number of customers 
served by the Electric Light and Power industry 
is approximately 10,500,000—or less than one- 
tenth ofthe total population of this country. It is 
estimated that $80,000,000 will berequired fornew 
equipment, extensions, etc., in order to keep pace 
with the increased annual demand for its services. 


It therefore stands to reason that the securities 
of an industry which is making such a remark- 
able record must be a safe and conservative 
investment. 


We specialize in the underwriting and distribution 
of securities of well managed Eleciric Light, Power 
and Gas companies. Write for our Current List. 


R.E.Witsey & Company 


ZAINVESTMENT As SECURITIES \ 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 



















































No Sudden Death | ssc ory cron, te 


men, send for free cop 


a 
Why does, an apparently strong and healthy man Popular Motor Magazine. Contains help- 


dead? Why do 3 men out of 10 ful, instructive information on overkaul- 
dic fefave 50? You will find the answers to these ing, ignition wiring, carburetors, bat- 
and many other vital questions in a remarkable— teries, .etc. AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 


(502) Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
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just off the press. Tells ““why men 































die in the prime of life.’”” Explains 
why there es sudden death. Gives you 
full details of a plan—now followed by 
thousands of the country’s keenest bus- 
ines leaders to keep well and postpone 
a death. This plan will show you 
Kia how to stay well and add 10 or more 
years to your life. Best of all, this plan 
takes only four minutes of your timea 
year. Write today. Book is free. 

Bureau of Protective Analysis, Dept. A133 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES fer Ad- 
vertising, Conventions, Seuvenire, ete. 


Pocketbooks, Key Cases, Letter Cases, 
Memo Cases, Bill-folds, Wallets, ete. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
Write for eataleg. 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohie, U. S. A. 
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Shipping and Trade 













DEFINITE but informal offer to 
purchase the entire Government 
merchant fleet was received by the 
Shipping Board from an individual, saiq 
to represent a group of wealthy men, 
The bid, which was not accompanied by 
a check, amounted to $1,000,000,000 ang 
is being investigated by the Board. [y 
all twenty communications were re. 
ceived, but not a single bid was consid- 
ered to be “complete and of a definite 
nature.” 

Abandoning the plan of recondition- 
ing the two swift ex-German liners, 
‘Agamemnon” and “Mount Vernon,” be. 
cause it was found the cost of convert- 
ing the ships into first class passenger 
carriers doubled the first estimates, the 
Shipping Board announced that it 
would ask Congress to appropriate 
$24,000,000 at the next session to con- 
struct two new passenger liners for 
the North Atlantic service. 

Foreign trade figures for April reflect 
a continuation of the unfavorable trade 
balance which developed for the first 
time in nine years in March. Imports 
during April totaled $367,000,000, against, 
exports of $326,000,000, making an ex- 
cess of imports of $41,000,000. For the 
first four months of 1923 imports 
amounted to $1,398,394,321, against ex- 
ports of $1,309,499,962, making an excess 
of imports for the quarter of $8- 
894,359. 

Increases during recent months in im- 
ports to the United States have been 
mainly due to enlargement of the coun- 
try’s intake of crude materials for use 
in manufacturing, the Commerce De- 
partment reports. The Department's 
figures for February show these com- 
parisons with February of 1922: 

Raw foodstuffs, $28,595,000, against 
$22,370,000; foods ready for consump- 
tion, $38,579,000, against $27,762,000; 
raw materials for use in manufactur- 
ing, $127,558,000, against $80,972,000; 
manufactured commodities, $52,320,- 
000, against $49,377,000; partly manv- 
factured products, $55,332,000, against 
$34,038,000. 

















Washington 








HE Internal Revenue Bureau 
revoked its recent ruling that 
earnings on profits accumulated prior 
to March 1, 1913, which were turned 
over by one corporation to another cor- 
poration and distributed by the latter 
to its stockholders were not subject to 
taxation, and has referred the matter 9 
the Department of Justice for the lat- 
ter’s opinion. The ruling was of im- 
portance, as it was reported that hold- 
ing corporations which had been taxed 
on profits of subsidiaries would be in a 
position to demand refunds which 
might aggregate millions of dollars. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced that the total subscriptions re- 
ceived for the 434 per cent. Treasury 
notes, maturing March 15, 1927, 
amounted to $1,234,570,400. The amount 
of the offering was $400,000,000. 
America’s bill of war claims against 
Germany amounts to $1,479,064,313, as 
it has been presented to the Mixed 
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The Largest Gain in Financial 
Advertising in the Morning Field 


MANY of the leading financial houses of Amer- 

ica find in THE WORLD a direct channel 
to a large and responsive body of readers—as 
the recapitulation for the first four months of 
the year shows: 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
First Four Months, 1923 


Gain in Percent. 
Lines of Gain 
THE WORLD ....... 59,084 48% 
The Times .......... 27,309 3% 
The American ....... 44,496 26% 
‘The Peewee... ws... 61,532 Loss 12% Loss 
The Tribune ........ 38,258 “ 8% « 


In the face of a gain for the morning field of only 1% in 
Financial Advertising, THE WORLD registered 190% of the 
combined increases of that classification. 


All Financial New York reads THE WORLD’S Financial Pages 
every morning. They have a personality all their own. 





MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING FORD BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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As in the 


T may be inborn love of the 

sea, or perhaps pride in a 
manly calling older than Chris- 
tianity, that draws fishermen to 
their hazardous work. The fish- 
ing industry of Massachusetts is 
as substantial to-day, and vastly 


codfish was used as 
money. 


Every state and many 
countries share in the 
shipments of seafoods 
from Boston district. 
Thirty-five carloads per 
day is substantial evi- 
dence that the world en- 
joys New England fish. 


of B 


larger than in Colonial days when _ 


days 
when cod was currency 
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The bank that is closest to New England industry 





Important transfers must be made 
in settlement of these seafood 
sales; many of the financial de- 
tails requiring advice and special 
attention, as well as routine 
matters, are carefully looked after 
by this bank. 


It is typical of the close rela- 
tionship between The 
National Shawmut Bank 
and not only the fishing 
industry, but all New 
England industries, that 
so many of the financial 
transactions involved in 
the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the district 


are handled by this bank. 


Sew MUT BANK 
STON 























120 Broadway 





Brooklyn Edison Co. 


The investment record and future 
prospects of this Company’s stock are 
discussed in our circular which we will 
be glad to send upon request. 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
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Claim Commission for settlement. The 
United States Government is the larg- 
est claimant, asking for $366,113,000. 


The State Department approved 
plans of the Federal Reserve Board to 
establish a branch bank in Havana, 
Cuba. The proposal was made by the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank. 

Rates for Public Service Corpora- 
tions which fail to take into considera- 
tion the cost of production at prevail- 
ing prices will not be approved by the 
Supreme Court, an opinion discloses. 
The Supreme Court also ruled that the 
Government can compel the payment of 
assessed taxes, and those protesting the 
assessments must bring suit later if 
they want to recover the amount alleged 
to have been unlawfully collected. 


Regulations promulgated by former 


Secretary Fall of the Interior Depart-’ 


ment against the leasing of oil and 
mineral rights to aliens of Indian lands 
were revoked by Secretary Work, Mr. 
Fall’s successor. 


Five foreign Governments have made 
known their position in regard to the 
recent Supreme Court ruling against 
the presence of liquor on foreign ships 
inside the three mile limit. Besides the 
communication from the British Em- 
bassy, the State Department has re- 
ceived written or oral protests from the 
Spanish, French, Italian and Dutch 
Governments. 


Cotton and Grain 
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| eo obiales reports that several New 
England mills had closed down and 
statistics showing a decrease in spin- 
ners’ takings, the undercurrent of sen- 
timent in the cotton market is bullish. 
Very likely, if the prices go higher, there 
will be sharp setbacks from time to 
time. But the believers in higher prices 
expect that. With confidence re-estab- 
lished, the trade is again concerning 
itself with the limited supply of cotton 
and evinces fear that the new planting 
will yield a crop short of the world’s re- 
quirements. In fact, the crop outlook is 
regarded as the worst in many 
years, and it is generally believed that 
nothing but ideal conditions from now 
on will enable the farmers to produce 
a crop as large as last year. 


The summary by the Department of 
Agriculture of the takings of cotton by 
American mills during the first four 
months of the present year shows that 
the total consumption for the period 
amounted to 2,377,800 bales, as against 
1,974,161, the average for the same 
months in the five-year period from 1917 
to 1922 inclusive, and takings of 1,965,530 
in the four corresponding months of 
1914, before the war. Mill consumption 
in March exceeded the five-year average 
for the same month by 22% per cent. 


Cotton spinning showed decreased ac- 
tivity in April as compared with March, 
there having been a reduction of 743,- 
500,000 active spindle hours as indicated 
by the census bureau’s monthly report. 

Active spindle hours in April totalled 
8,787,443,897, or an average of 236 hours 
for each spindle in place, compared with 
9,531,002,951, or an average of 255 in 
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BROOKLYN is an integral part of the financial 
center of the world, New York City. 


BROOKLYN is an integral part of one of the 
greatest buying and selling markets of the world, 
New York City. 


BROOKLYN is third in population and fourth 
in industry in the United States. 


BROOKLYN has one of the best labor markets 
in the world. 


BROOKLYN is one of the healthiest cities in 
the world. 


BROOKLYN is a city of homes, schools and 


churches. 


BROOKLYN handles more than one-quarter of 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 


Facts, about Brooklyn 








oe LL 





BROOKLYN’S finished products amount to 
more than $1,120,000,000 annually. 


BROOKLYN has an area of 80.95 square miles, 
with a shore front of 201 miles, and an improved 
waterfront of 25 miles. 


BROOKLYN will have direct rail connections 
with all transcontinental lines without lighterage 
when the proposed freight tunnels are built. 


BROOKLYN freight rates are comparable with 
those of any eastern city. 


BROOKLYN has 193 public and private schools, 
with an enrollment of over 350,000 pupils, the 
second largest number in the United States. 























BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 
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the bank account. 


AUDITS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANGAS CITY 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE 



























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 
Opposite Public Library 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 


information on 
any listed 


STOCK OR BOND 


without any obligation to you. 
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“Tom, Dick and Harry”? 


Callina attention to a *s-» general lack 
of apprec.ction of Reia ve Values in 
vost Accouni.ng. 


Tom, Dick and Harry are never permitted to 
make requisitions on bank accounts. 
often, are they allowed to requisition stores, or, 
at times, just to take and use materials as they 


Yet, too 


The one or two percent cash discount on mate- 
rials purchased is never lost sight of. Equal 
concern is seldom given to the fact that a phy- 
sical count of the inventory shows a shrinkage 
of one to three percent. 


In nine cases out of ten the inventory is the 
largest of all the current assets. 
materials on hand is usually much greater than 
the cash in bank. Yet many concerns estimate 
their profits on a Cost System which permits of 
a shrinkage factor in inventory. 


The value of 


Accurate and persistent control of inventory 
on hand and unfilled commitments, is the safe- 
guard against shrinkage or loss. It is just as 
important as accurate and persistent control of 


It is simply a matter of 
recognizing relative values—adopting a Cost 
System which is based on relative values. 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 








\ We're right on the ground 
J / 
y True Investments 


Our First Farm Mortgages are true 
investments—non-speculative. Fur- 
nished in amounts to suit; netting 
6 to 7%. 40 years’ experience. ' If 
you are seeking carefree securities, 
send for copy of pamphlet “F” and 
current offerings. Nothing safer 
than land security. 


Partial Payments if Desired 














E.J. LANDER @ co:s 


ESTABLISHED I883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. ~ 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 25, 1923. 
The Beard of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
Dividend cf Two Dollars per share, payable 
July 2, 1923, to those stockholders of the Com- 
pany who are holders of full share certificates 
of stock registered on the Company’s books at 
the close of business June 14, 1923. Checks will 
be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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March this year and 6,642,139,932 or ay 
average of 180 in April last year. 
After a period of feverish and uncer- 
tain price movements, the grain mar. 
kets developed a pronounced downward 
tendency, and prices in some cases made 
new low records for the movement. 
Underlying sentiment seems to have 
swung over to the bear side, despite the 
fact that there was no special new de- 
velopment to account for the selling, 


Prices | 


ty sclrpmarongie price reductions, the 
first to be made in a long time, were 
announced by the American Brass Co, 
The announcement calls for a 1%-cent 
reduction on common brass, the same 
amount on sheet copper products, and 
a l-cent reduction on seamless tubes. 

The Standard Oil Company of Louisi- 
ana and the Standard Oil Company of 
New York announced a reduction of 
one cent a gallon in the tank wagon 
price of gasoline. 

The Midwest Refining Company has 
reduced all grades of Wyoming and 
Montana crude oil, except Sunburst, 10 
cents a barrel, following a similar re- 
duction by the Ohio Oil Company. 

The Chandler Motor Car Company and 
the Chalmers Motor Car Company an- 
nounced advances in the selling prices 
of their cars. The advance of the former 
company amounts to about $110 a car 
on its line of open and closed models. 
The Chalmers Company announced an 
increase of $100 on its seven-passenger 
sedan. 

A firmer tone developed in the do- 
mestic copper market. Prices, whici 
have been sliding off for several weeks, 
from a high of 17% for the current year 
to a low of 15%4, hardened on increased 
demand and advanced to 15% cents 4 
pound. 





























Other Important Items 














PLATFORM which will be 

recommended to both political 
parties for consideration in the next 
Presidential election and which also 
will be offered to Congress, was drawn 
up by the Platform Committee of the 
National Association: of Manufacturers 
at the annual meeting in New York. 
The principal planks adopted follow: 


It is not the function of our Government 
to own or operate industry, but to protect 
and encourage its legitimate development 
under private ownership and management. 

Repeal of the excess profits tax and the 
substitution for it of a tax on gross final 
sales of goods, wares and merchandise. 

Consolidation of existing railway systems 
under such conditions as will promote econo- 
mies of operation, efficiency in manage- 
ment, and maintain competitive rivalry in 
service. . 

Abolition of the present unsystematic con- 
trol of immigration and the inauguration of 
a constructive policy of selective immigra- 
tion. 

An adequate, privately owned and oper- 
ated American merchant marine. | 

Adequate relief in terms of their imme- 
diate need for those in whole or part pliys 
ically incapacitated for military service 
and their dependents. 

A tariff pclicy framed in the light of pres- 
ent conditions in Europe, a policy that wil 
facilitate and not discourage foreign trade. 


Consolidation of the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions, Inc., and Distinctive Pictures, 
Inc., with a combined capitalization of 
$25,000,000, was announced. The new 
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as follows: 





 California’s 
Hydro-Electric Power Production 


California produces more than one- 
fifth of the total amount of hydro- 
electric power generated in the United 
States. The nearest rival in volume of 
output is New York, the figures for 
the two states in recent months being 


Monthly Production 


Thousands of kilowatt hours 


1922 California New York 
August ....... 358,366 259,042 
September .... 299,226 252,203 
October ...... 302,759 256,971 
November .... 300,086 263,056 
December . 319,343 267,254 

1923 
January ...... 318,575 292,556 
February ..... 303,036 261,915 


Your California Business 

















ROM TIME TO TIME YOUR CALIFORNIA BUSINESS IS BOUND TO 

REQUIRE ATTENTION SUCH AS CAN BE GIVEN ONLY BY A PACIFIC 
COAST INSTITUTION IN INTIMATE TOUCH WITH BUSINESS AND FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITIONS IN THE LOCALITY IN WHICH YOUR INTERESTS AND 
THOSE OF YOUR CONSTITUENTS ARE SITUATED. 


“Anglo Service’ —World Wide 


For fifty years this institution has been a leading factor in the commercial and 
agricultural life of the great Pacific Coast territory. Our part in promoting inter- 
national trade with the Orient, Canada, South America and Europe has been of great 
assistance to those who have taken advantage of our services. 


We offer to responsible firms and individuals who realize the advantages of a sound 
banking connection on the Pacific Coast a service which our long experience 
especially fits us to render. 


“ANGLO SERVICE” has been recognized as the most efficient and comprehensive on 
the Pacific Coast for a half century. 


THE ANGLO & LONDON PARIS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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on 


of returning confidence 


During the crisis of 1873, when in- 
dustrial depression, public constern- 
ation and financial ruin plunged 
the nation into gloom, the Chemical 
Bank showed its strength by declar- 








ing an extra dividend. 


“Old Bullion” stood as a beacon 
light of returning confidence, as it 
has through every financial storm 
for 98 years — protecting our cus- 
tomers—safe-guarding their funds. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 























Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for Copy of our 


“Trading Suggestions” 
Please mention F-434 
WILSON & CHARDON 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 





Electric Light 
Power and Gas 
Utility Securities 
Company 
Chicago.I1l. Milwaukee, Wis. 
72 West Adams St. 1306 First Wisconsin 


TELEPHONE tional Bank Bldg. 




















RANDOLPH 2944 TEL BROADWAY 706 














I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 150 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on July 1, 1928, to stockholders of record, 
June 9, 1928, as shown on the books of the 


Company. 
m C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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organization will be known as the Gold. 
wyn-Cosmopolitan Corp. 

The share of the United States in the 
pig iron production of the world ip- 
creased from 9 per cent. in 1830 to 53 
per cent. in 1922, according to the 
“Trade Record.” 

Ford Motor Company production for 
the week ended May 15 totaled 39,303 
cars and trucks, a new high record. 

The net worth of more than 200 
leading industrial companies in the 
United States, representing over forty 
different branches of industry, in- 
creased by $4,438,000,000 during the 
period of 1916 to 1921. The total in- 
vestment of their stockholders increased 
from $6,924,000,000 to $11,363,000,000, 
according to “Financial and Operating 
Ratios in Management.” 

Business conditions throughout the 
country were stamped with the approv- 
al of the Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. “The advisory 
council,” says a statement, “discussed 
the matter of rediscount rates and was 
of the opinion that there appeared to be 
no reason why Federal Reserve bank 
rates should be increased at this time.” 

J. P. Morgan & Company announced 

that $25,000,000 of the total $130- 
000,000 bond issue as a reconstructive 
loan for Austria would be placed in 
the American market. 
‘ Stone: & Webster, Inc., have been 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a 10,000 horsepower hydro-electric 
power plant on the Menominee River, 
near Iron Mountain, Mich., by the 
Ford Motor Co. 

The soldiers’ bonus bill, shoved into 
discard at the last session of Congress 
by President Harding’s veto, will be re- 
vived promptly upon the assembling of 
the new Congress in December. 

Panama Canal tolls on May 26 were 
$136,000, the highest on record for one 
day. Twenty-five ships passed through 
the Canal. 

The April summary of loans and 
profits issued by the Beneficial Loan 
Society shows that 8,428 loans were 
made during the month totaling $864,- 
427, against 3,834 loans totaling $475,249 
for April, 1922. 





a 


| International 


soieunananentetenmenenmeneenne 














—— 

Canada—A survey of business condi- 
tions in Canada by the Royal Bank of 
Canada discloses that the Dominion is 
not enjoying any such prosperity as 
has been enjoyed in the United States. 
The earlier months of the year brought 
forecasts of coming improvement, but 
this improvement is rather more delayed 
than was anticipated. Retail buying has 
been disappointing for the most part 
in all sections of the country, and this 
has been reflected in wholesale orders. 
Prices of agricultural products have 
been unusually low for some time and 
little improvement has as yet taken 





place. Lumber operations during the 
winter and early spring were inter- 
fered with by the lateness of the 


spring. However, a hopeful view is 
taken of the future. Foreign trade 1s 
improving and agricultural conditions 
are on the mend. The pulp and paper 
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dustries of the country. 
and poor alike. 
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The “Why” and the “How” of the Public 
Utility Industry 


Considered from every angle, the Public Utilities comprise one of the key in- 


Among the topics that will be covered in 


The Public is most interested in the Utility 
Business, and why. 

Management, the factor for loss or gain, and why. 

Regulation of rates through Public Service Com- 
missions, and why. 

Capital Requirements of the Utilities, and why. 

Sound and Unsound financing. 

Men of the Industry—How they are trained and 
developed. 

Industrial Expansion of the United States, based 
upon Utility Expansion, and why. 

Customer Ownership and why the Public should 
purchase Utility Securities. 

The Romance and Economic value of Hydro- 
Electric development, and why. 

Merchandising policies of Utility organizations 
raize standard of living, and how. 

The Cred =:.ndi.w cf the light and power in- 

dustry and the factois that determine it. 

The ethics of a puuvlic utility franchise and the 
obligations it izmLsoses.on the company, the 
management and the public. 

How public utilities have maintained a public- 
spirited attitude concerning the general welfare 
and advancement of the community they serve. 

Difference between Public Utility Business and 
General Business and why par: is monopolistic 
and part highly competitive. 

Customers complaints in the utility buziness 

compares with other business, the right ond 

wrong way to adjust complaints. 


P. 


Q. 


2. 


Here is an outline of twenty-six subjects, one for each issue we publish, there 
are probably a number of others and we will welcome suggestions from our friends 
and readers for further ideas and material that come within the scope of this pro- 
gram. Address all suggestions, correspondence, and if you have manuscripts to 
submit, to 


It affects the lives of the great and the small, the rich 
No other industry has more points of contact with our social and 
industrial life, whether we consider the utility business from the economic, the 
social, the industrial or the investment standpoint, there is an abundance of human 
interest and constructive business development to interest and enlighten executives 
of all classes. 


Customer ownership is just one of many interesting phases. 
“orbes” plan a series of important articles on the Public Utility Business as an 
essential part of our program. 


The editors of 


forthcoming issues are the following: 


How economic conditions beyond the control of 
the individual operators affects rates and prof- 
its. What should be done. 


What happens. to communities when political 
prejudice or expediency prevents a fair rate 
to be charged. 


The “Holding or Investment Companies,” who 
they are, why they were formed, and what they 
accomplish. : 


The “Spirit of Service,” how it prevails in the 
utility business, and why. 


How the Utilities have made use of Advertising 
in the expansion of their business. 


How a Utility is organized from operating stand- 
point. The unseen factors of service and main- 
tenance. What they are, etc. 


Business Leadership in the Industry and Busi- 
ness Opportunities for men and Women who 
want to enter the business. 


Invention and how it has made the Public Util- 
ity Industry possible. 


The National Association of Railway and Utility 
Commissioners, why it was formed, what it has 
accomplished. 


The Savings Bank, the Life Insurance Company, 
the Investment Bankers, and the Utilities. What 
has been done in the past, and what should 
be done in the future. 


The new and important developments within the 
Industry during the year. 


PUBLIC UTILITY EDITOR 


Forbes Magazine 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


ys es 


If You Are Not a Subscriber to Forbes Magazine, why not subscribe now? 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


eoeeeeeereeeeseseeteeeeeeeee®**eeeeeeeeesesessesesser 


Enclosed find $4.00 (and 50c extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign postage). Send me Forbes 
Magazine for one year, 26 issues, commencing with the current issue. 
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Help Our Public Utility Editor 
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industry is becoming more active, and 
the outlook in the steel industry is 
brighter as a result of substantial orders 
received by Canadian manufacturers 
from buyers in the United States, a sit- 
uation created no doubt by the difficulty 
in obtaining prompt deliveries at home. 


Canadian railway companies an- 
nounced a reduction of 2% cents per 
hundred pounds in export rates on grain 
in transit for milling and on flour from 
the lake ports to the Canadian Atlantic 
seaboard for export. 

Great Britain—The selection of Stan- 
ley Baldwin as Premier to succeed 
Bonar Law met with the hearty ap- 
proval of British business and financial 
leaders. His skilful handling of 
the American debt settlement and the 
soundness of his budget have greatly 
impressed the financial community with 
his business ability and foresight. 

The new Government is expected to 
continue Bonar Law’s policy of sound 
finance and to ignore rigorously ll 
short cuts to the solution of Europe’s 
difficulties which do not promise a per- 
manent settlement. 

A list of the members of the new 
Cabinet follows: 


Prime Minister and First Lord of _ the 
Treasury, Leader in the House of Commons 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer—STANLEY 
BALDWIN. 

Lord Privy Seal—LORD ROBERT CECIL. 

Lord President Lo the Council—The MARQUIS 
OF SALISBUR 

Lord ye ee VISCOUNT CAVE. 

seoreary Ri State for Home Affairs—W. C. 
BRIDGE 

Tovies of State for Pa res Affairs and 
Leader in the House o ee ds—The MARQUIS 
CURZON OF KEDLEST 

Secretary of State i Tike Colonies — The 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIR 

Secretary of State for Ti or—The EARL OF 
DERBY. 

Secretary 

PE 


of State for India—The VIS- 

COUNT PEE 

—a of State for Air—SIR SAMUEL 
RE. 


a ie Lord of the Admiralty—L. S. AMERY. 
President of the Board of Trade—SIR 
PHILIP LLOYD-GREAME, 
President of the Board of Health—NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 
President of the Board of Agriculture—SIR 
ROBERT A. SANDERS. 
Re WE a siete for Scotland — The VIS- 
President r 3 Board of Education—E. F. 
WOOD. 


Minister of Labor —SIR MONTAGUE 


BARLOW. 

Financial Secretary of the 
WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS. 

Soviet Russia’s second reply to the 
British ultimatum accepts the majority 
of the British demands and suggests the 
holding of a conference to consider 
points in dispute. 

Great Britain’s export of coal to 
France during the first three months of 
1923 amounted to 4,562,600 tons, as 
against 3,616,800 in the same three 
months of 1922. To Germany England 
sent 3,358,400 tons, against 1,074,900 last 
year. 

All told, the country’s coal exports for 
the quarter were 12,691,700, compared 
with 8,204,700 in 1922. 

Germany—Despite the drastic mea- 
sures adopted by the Government to pre- 
vent a decline, the mark suffered a 
further depreciation in value. Expert 
views continue pessimistic about the 
mark, and both the “Tageblatt” and 
“Vorwaerts,” two of the most influential 
Papers, admit the failure of the official 
stabilizing policy. As a consequence of 
the fall in the mark, signs of an increas- 
ing rate of inflation are already visible. 
The Reichsbank return for May 15 


Treasury—SIR 
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American Tar Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Beverly Gas & Electric Company 
Beverly, Mass. 


Concord Electric Company 
Concord, N. H. 


Salem Electric Lighting Co. 
Salem, Mass. 


Exeter & Hampton Electric Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co. 
Malden, Mass. 
Haverhill Electric Company 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Eastern Mass. Electric Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Rockland Electric Co. (N. J.) 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Bank Investors Trust 
Boston, Mass. 


Malden Electric Company 
Malden, Mass. 


Rockland Light and Power Co. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Peoples: Gas & Electric Co. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
The Bristol & Plainville Eleé: Co. 
Bristol, Conn. ore 
Penacock Electric’ Light Co. 
Concord, N. H. 
Suburban Gas & Electric Co. 
Revere, Mass. 
Springfield Gas Light Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

No. Boston Lighting Properties 
Boston, Mass. 
Montpelier & Barre Lt. & Pr. Co. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Boston Electrolytic Oxygen Co. 
Everett, Mass. 


Exeter Railway & Lighting Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


200 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















General Motors 
Studebaker 
Packard 

Nash 

Hudson 
Chandler 

Hupp 

Moon 


We have prepared a comparison 
of the eight dividend-paying 


Listed 
Motor Stocks 


which analyzes in detail their 
operating results and financial 
condition. 


A copy will be supplied free, on request for F-32. 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway, New York 
202 5th Ave. at 25th St. 


511 5th Ave. at 43rd St. 


Telephone Rector 7060 
1531 B’way at 45th St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1512 Walnut Street 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK ae ee ee 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - - - 


$4.00 
$10.00 




































































Strong railroads 
in your strong box 


TRENGTH of purpose built the great Amer- 

ican Railway Systems—and strength of 

purpose starts men on the road to financial inde- 

; pendence through regular investment in well- 
secured bonds. 

A good railroad bond makes a good beginning— 
the man who invests in such a bond buys a 
security backed by one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of our national public necessities. 

Let us send you our list of carefully selected 
railroad and other bonds which meet our exacting 
standards of character and strength. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 

















Become a Regular Subscriber 


1. You save money. Buying each issue at newsstands costs you $5.20 per 
year. As a regular subscriber, you pay only $4.00 per year. 

2. You are sure of getting each issue regularly, making it possible for 
you to follow every important development, trend or feature without 
interruption. 

3. You get each issue sooner than it appears on the newsstands. 

The regular subscription rate is $4.00 per year—26 issues throughout the 

year. Fill in, clip and mail coupon below and become a regular subscriber. 

ammoumemmwemmeamee== (WViail this coupon today SS ae ee == 

FORBES MAGAZINE, Date 

2 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign 
Postage). Enroll enn for one year’s subsecription—26 issuee—to Hoches Magazine. 


seeeeeeceeseseseose eageecccoes 








TERED i cocccccccescvocccccecccccccecceucse Seansau bescantessteecs evccce eevedceesecccesouse eeccsecece 
Address .......++. shpeahndebbeccecescceccansdbeds kceuccévenncae eccees seececcce eovcee ececceccccecce 
City and State.......cccsccccccves secéneabadnes 30606 0ahcbesceekarussbhiedeseaceescosas ceccccccece 
(F. 6-9-23) —_ —_ 
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shows the very large increase of 580,499. 
000,000 marks, compared with only 3. 
716,659,000 marks the week before. 

The fourth payment by Germany to 
meet the Treasury bills advanced to 
Belgium for settlement of Belgium’; 
claims during the last half of 1922 wa, 
made by the Government. This instajj. 
ment amounted to 58,500,000 gold 
marks. 


The German Industrial and Commer. 
cial Chamber in a statement on the 
subject of reparations payments thus 
far made, places the total at 43,000,000. 
000 gold marks, as compared with 
8,000,000,000 arrived at by the Repara- 
tions Commission. The German esti- 
mate includes her lost colonies, German 
property abroad subject to liquidation, 
and the Saar Mines. 


Four dye and chemical plants, one of 
them the largest in the world, were 
taken over by French and Belgian 
troops of occupation. 

France—Business in general shows 
some reduction in activity. The out- 
standing political event was the resigna- 
tion of Premier Poincare as a result of 
the Senate’s refusal to sit as a high 
court for the trial of the accused Com. 
munists and his withdrawal of the 
resignation at the earnest solicitation of 
President Millerand. 


‘Apart from the above incident, the 
composition of the British Cabinet, con- 
cerning which there had been much in- 
terest, has been the chief topic in busi- 
ness circles. The announcement of the 
new Cabinet was well received. But it 
is still remarked that the reconciling of 
England’s attitude toward the repara- 
tions question with the French point of 
view is going to be difficult. 

An accounting by the Reparations 
Commission shows that Germany paid 
the Allies, up to Dec. 31, 1922, approxi- 
mately 8,000,000,000 gold marks, includ- 
ing seizures. Of this amount 5,000,000,- 
000 gold marks stands to Germany's 
credit. The receipts listed, expressed in 
gold marks, are: 

Cash, 1,878,515,000. 

Payments in kind, 3,495,006,000. 

State property ceded, 2,553,905,000. 

Treasury receipts, 13,000,000. 

Total, 7,940,426,000 gold marks. 


‘The French Treasury has published 
statistics showing the number of citi- 
zens assessed for income tax. For in- 
comes ranging above 1,000,000 francs, 197 
assessments were made, which account- 
ed for 25 per cent. of the entire amount 
raised. For incomes ranging from 
500,000 to 1,000,000, the number was 641. 
For the lower categories, ranging from 
20,000 to 500,000, the number ranged 
from 1,607 to 84,464. There were 320,137 
assessments for incomes of 10,000 to 
20,000 francs, and 272,274 for incomes 
ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 francs. 

The price of bread in Paris has been 
raised to 1 franc 20 centimes, the high- 
est price that bread, which is the chief 
foodstuff of the French population, has 
reached since the siege of Paris in 1870. 

Andre Citroen, France’s smaller-scale 
Henry Ford, it is reported, will begin 
the construction of a factory for his 
automobiles near New York in October 
and expects to be able to deliver cars 
by next February. 
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Can You 
Depend on Your 
Employees ? 


When increased production 
is the watchword, do your 
employees respond? Can 
they be depended upon to 
maintain the peak load? This 
is a question which has trou- 
bled executives. 

The solution of this problem is to 
provide incentives to better work 
to your employees. The proper 
incentives and the methods of ap- 
plication as well as the answer to 
many other perplexing problems 
is given in 


Stimulating 


the 
Organization 
By Orline D. Foster 


It is a study of incentives from 
the practical standpoint.  Illus- 
trations are given of actual sys- 
tems in use in such concerns as 
the U. S. Rubber Company, The 
New York Telephone Company. 
large department stores, etc. To 
the man who has to cope with the 
many problems of organization 
this book is indispensable. 


The Employee Is the 
Mainspring of Your 
Business 


H- ‘s the man who actually deter- 
miues the calibre of your product; 
he is the man who meets your 
customers and sells the good will 
of your business. He is 1: the 
final analysis, the ms: upon 
whom your profits depen . “Stim- 
ulating the Organizat on” will 
tell you how best to place him 
and hoy to obtain ‘sis best ef- 
forts. 


The Only Book on 
the Subject 


“Nowhere else is it possible to 

find such broad scope and detail 
and material on this subject.” 
J. Geo. Frederick, 

Presiden', The Business Bourse. 


Take Advantage of Our 
Free Offer 


To executives sending the cou- 


usiness letterhead we 
will send a copy of this 
k on ten days’ ex- 


amination free. New York 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Reviewing the Past 


When Lincoln and Douglas were can- 
vassing Illinois together as rivals for a 
vacancy in the United States Senate, 
Douglas, on a certain occasion, in the 
course of his speech, complacently re- 
marked: “Twenty-five years ago, when 
we were young men, Mr. Lincoln and I 
resided in the same town. I taught 
school for a living; Mr. Lincoln sold 
whisky for a living.” He referred to 
Lincoln’s clerkship in a store where 
there was a bar. 

In his reply, Mr. Lincoln took up each 
point in its order and responded to it 
fully. When he came to the above 
charge, he deliberately repeated it, and 
added, “This is true, but,” turning to 
Douglas, “I leave it to the Judge, him- 
self, if he wasn’t one of my very best 
customers.”—$5 prize to L. Smith, 415 
North Prairie Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

* * * 
Financial Stringency 

A group of men were sitting about the 
big air-tight heater in the general mer- 
chandise store of Grandpa Hibbs. Haze 
Lynn elevated his feet and spat into 
the coal scuttle as he volunteered this 
bit of information: “Guess Si Slater’s 
bank is in pretty bad condition—’bout 
to fail.” 

“How so?” inquired Grandpa, paus- 
ing in the distribution of the mail. 

“Wal,” said Haze, “I seen a check 
Frank Bovee wrote for $2. It was re- 
turned, marked ‘No funds. Now a 
bank that ain’t able to cash a check 
for $2 must be pretty nigh busted.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the rest of the 
loafers —$1 prize to Mignon Tuaw, 


Bozeman, Mont. 
+ + +” 


Keep It Quiet 
’'Tis better to keep silent and be 
thought a fool than to speak and remove 
all doubt—Utah Humbug. 
Nerve Amplifier 


An English barrister, after a particu- 
larly trying day, came home with his 
nerves on edge, and at once sought 
refuge in his own study, well away from 
the noises of the household machinery. 
He sat down by his fire and was grad- 
ually getting calmed down, when the 
cat, which had been sitting there too, 
got up slowly and walked across the 
room. The master turned on her and 
said indignantly, “Now, what are you 
stamping around here for?”—The Argo- 
naut. 
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How James Caster 


Old at 45 Is Now 
Young at 60 


An Amazing Experiment 
That Even Outdid the Mar- 
vels of Gland Surgery 


“At 45 I was certainly on the down 
ward path. My entire system was 
‘slowed up.’ I was nervous and 
irritable, [ attacked my daily tasks 
languidly instead of with the ‘pep’ | 
had demonstrated a few years before 
I slept poorly at night—never felt fully 
rested when I arose. Headaches were 
frequent, The slightest indiscretion in 
eating brought on severe attacks of 
heart burn or indigestion. I was 
always constipated. And frequent 
dizzy spells showed that my blood 
pressure was dangerously high. Damp 
weather always brought severe rheu- 
matic attacks with considerable pains 
in back and legs. My memory was 
treacherous and I was incapable of long 
concentrated mental eflort—I didn’t 
grasp new ideas as easily as I used to. 
In fact without being actually bed- 
ridden I felt wretched. I no longer 
felt like a man and I was ashamed of 
my condition when in the company of 
hearty, vigorous men of my acquaint- 
ance. 


65% Have Prostate Trouble 


“Tonics had done me no good. So I 
had decided that my case was one of 
‘premature ageing’ and could not be 
helped. Then I met a physician who 
told me that my condition was quite 
a prevalent one among men of my age. 
He said that modern living conditions 
had a very harmful effect on the body's 
most important gland—the Prostate. 
This gland is a kind of keystone of the 
entire glandular system, when it is 
disordered it reflects negatively on 
every other gland.’ To be vital one’s 
glands must be vital. Yet 65% of all 
men past a certain middle age have a 
disorder of this gland. 


Harmless Home Treatment 


“He told me that fortunately it had 
been discovered that the Prostate gland 
could be greatly revitalized without 
drugs, surgery, exercise or diet. The 
gland can = reached so easily and the 
treatment is so simple, that anyone 
can apply it in their own home, 1] 
followed his method. In two or three 
weeks I could feel the years actually 
dropping away. I lost many of the 
old distresses at once. My mind lost 
its drugged feeling. My blood pressure 
soon improved. 

“And constipation no longer bothered 
me. That was 15 years ago—today at 
60 IT feel as vigorous and hearty as ] 
did at 40. And I am confident I shall 
live at least 20 years more—perhaps 
longer.” ; 


James Caster 


This method he used is a simple, easy 
drugless treatment that anyone may 
apply. If you are weak, nervous or 
run down; if you must arise during 
the night, if you are troubled with 
headaches, sciatica or constipation; 
write at once for a remarkable, interest- 
ing book entitled “Why Many Men 
Are Old at 40.” 


FREE BOOKLET 


It describes this amazing treatment 
and shows how ee may regain much 
of your youthful vigor and consistent 
freedom rom certain disorders. It is 
sent Free, no obligation to buy any- 
thing, in fact we will lend you what 
is needed if you wish. But as the 
edition is limited, it is advisable to 
write at once. 


Published by 


The Electro Thermal Co. 


4622 Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 
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